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THE CONFERENCE. 





(Continued from page 197.) 


Ninth mo. 26th, 3.30 P. M.—Discus- 
sion was résumed upon the relation of the 
ministry to the church and of the church 
to the ministry. 

Charles Hutchinson spoke of the action 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting, which has been 
a matter of some care to our friends; so 
that we wish for a better understanding of 
our position. We do not so much differ 
as appears. Our action may be traced 
back five or six years, to a time when we 
began a struggle to organize for work in 
the world surrounding us. A genuine 
Quaker concern arose, among some of our 
members, that our principles should be 
better known ; it being found that few of 
those around us knew anything about the 
Quaker religion. These Friends laid it 
before their Monthly Meeting. Thence 
it went up to the Quarterly, and then to 
the Yearly Meeting; there it stopped. 
Another year it came up, and the Wo- 
men’s Yearly Meeting stopped it. An- 
other year went through with some prac- 
tical steps, but last year we made a de- 


’ cided step in advance. It was then re- 


commended that every meeting in the 
Yearly Meeting shall be supplied with 
suitable care and ministry. If it has not 
such among its own members, let it invite 
others, and help or support them. No 
exception was taken -to this. A year’s 
experience has now been had with that 
course ; and it has stimulated the effort 
for the supply of suitable ministry to each 
meeting. There has been an almost 
unanimous desire among the congrega- 
tions for it. Many had it already, others 
had not. Many tried and failed to sup- 
port ministers. Now we have a large 
Evangelistic Committee, with small Spe- 
cial Committees, and a General Superin- 
tendent. Not much money is expended ; 
in the whole region from Iowa to the 
Pacific, $600. The Committee never in- 
terferes in a meeting when its work is 
satisfactory ; it comes in the name of the 
Yearly Meeting to advise, if advice or 
help is wanted. The Superintendent has 
visited all through the field, and has be- 
come personally acquainted with the meet- 
ings and ministers; conferring with the 
members of meetings and ascertaining 
their needs and difficulties. There may 
be ministers in.a meeting and yet the 
needs of the congregation are not met. 
This is a delicate matter to deal with, to 
be entered upon ina strength not our 
Own. Wonderfully have our difficulties 
been met and adjusted, and the work has 
been satisfactory to the Yearly Meeting. 
The plan of the pastor being selected 
by the congregation and supported was 
commenced in Des Moines. Along with 


the pastor there was a woman minister. 
Some suppose that the presence of a pas- 
tor interferes with the Headship of Christ ; 
but that meeting was first built up bya 
woman minister and then had a pastor 
also. Now eleven ministers have been 
raised up in it. 





Des Moines Meeting was almost made 


up from protracted meetings, and those 
people, thus brought in, must have a 
teaching ministry, and somebody to pre- 
vent poisonous food from being fed to the 
flock. These duties may be combined in 
one person having the management ;— 
yet he is not set up over the heritage, de- 
priving us of our liberty: he should be 
one who will encourage the congregation 
to recognize all gifts. 


Dr. James C. Thomas: I understand 


that Friends have one blessed truth not 
maintained by any other body of Chris- 
tians, as to the rights of the congregation 
and the gifts of all its members. We 
should be very careful about permitting 
ourselves to be placed in a position which 


from its very nature demands lordship 
over the gifts of others. The priesthood 
ef believers and the liberty of prophesy- 
ing are rendered impossible if, by one 
step after another, the supremacy is given 
to one. Just asin the early ages,—the 
Church of the Spirit will be crushed out 
by the Church of the Bishops. The ex- 
periment was tried in the early Church ; 
what will it be with us, two generations 
hence ? Let us educate our members that 
the work of the church does not depend 
upon one man. It is a living body, with 
many members, ever governed by the 
Spirit of its Head, Christ. 

If a meeting of @riends is not an ideal 
meeting, we ought to try to make it’so; 
and, with prayer to God for help we may 
find it to become so. Let us not desert 
this principle on the specious excuse of 
any present emergency. To place one 
minister above another because he re- 
ceives money for his service is a very dan- 
gerous experiment. Every meeting of 
Friends can, without this, be organized, 
if we have faith for it, so as to take .part 
in the spreading of the Gospel. 

Dr. Thomas then read some excellent 
suggestions sent by Francis T. King, 
which could not be fully caught so as to 
be taken down by the present reporter. 
He referred to the diversity of gifts and 
of means, both of which should be con- 
secrated to the work of the Lord in vol- 
untary service. If there is a definite ar- 
rangement. for support of ministers, the 
professional element comes in to a disad- 
vantage. Not increase of machinery, but 
of consecration, of Christian men and 
women, is the. need of the world every- 
where. . Every member of the church has 
rightly a part in the work. 



















George Gillett recognized four branches 


of work in ministry; the evangelizing, 
teaching, pastoral and prophetic ministry. 
First, the evangelist’s work, calling men 
to come out of death into everlasting life. 
Would that every meeting had stch to 
send out! When people are gathered in, 
they need the teacher. An evil has been 
connected with Friends not giving the 
place to the teacher that he ought to have. 
Latterly there has been a good deal of such 
work, in England and here; in meetings 
and in Bible classes also, setting forth to 
those brought in the doctrines of Friends, 
on the truth and our duty about Temper- 
ance, or Peace, or other subjects. In any 
such work, there must be the visiting of 
homes. George Fox’s overseers might be 
expected to do that, but they have not 
seemed to take that as their work. Pas- 
toral work was once done by elders. The 
evangelist tends to be idolized and lifted 
up when all the authority is given to him. 
George Fox wisely therefore placed this 
with the elders; to whom it belongs to 
see whether the meeting is going right or 
wrong. Unlessa church is carrying the 
Gospel outside of itself, it cannot con- 
tinue in spiritual life. 


When it is not right, you cannot go 
into the market and buy the remedy. 
Elders should seek it in prayer. This is 
their chief work, side by side with the 
ministers. Such was the polity of George 
Fox, which has not been well understood 
and worked out, in the division of labor 
in the church. If it were so, it would do 
much to meet our needs and difficulties of 
to-day. 

John Henry Douglas was thankful to 
believe that as to the basis laid down by 
almost all of us, there is no difference. 
We are supposed to be Quakers. I hope 
the universality of the priesthood of be- 
lievers is recognized in this company. I 
claim it for myself. The aim of Quaker- 
ism is the furtherance of the cause of 
Christ in the earth. We all feel that 
something is needed beyond what we have 
had. A great question is, how to build 
up new converts in the faith. 

J. H. Douglas then referred to the re- 
cent Indiana Yearly Meeting report on 
the ministry. They speak of the neces- 
sity of system, regularity in time and 
place, and proper distribution of minis- 
ters. More pastoral care is wanted ; how 
are we to meet this want? An idea pre- 
vails among some Friends that this duty 
largely devolves on theelders. Certainly 
it has been hitherto sadly neglected. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting has felt the same 
want, and has taken action to meet it. 
This year the result has been approved 
by a re-appointment, by the voice of every 
one present. By a regular ministry it is 
not meant that a single man is to do al} 
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the preaching, nor that he shall neces- 
sarily preach at every meeting. But the 
Lord has appointed the preaching of the 
word for the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of the church. All meet- 
ings should have opportunity for it. 
Where a regular ministration of the Gos- 
pel has been absent, meetings have de- 
clined. Our action is not to interfere with 
efficient self supporting ministry anywhere, 
nor to take the worsh'p and service out of 
the body and put it into the hands of one 
who lords it over the heritage. But many, 
brought to Christ by our evangelists, 
when left to themselves have fallen away, 
and many meetings have done the same. 
Our plan is not giving the Evangelistic 
Committee jurisdiction over meetings, 
but offering advice and assistance as 
needed. A growing church is most likely 
to be a healthy church. Working on this 
plan with great unity in Iowa Yearly 
Meeting, the outcome in one year has 
been surprising. Harmony and fellow- 
ship have attended our labors, scattered 
over a territory as large as half the United 
States. The Lord has blessed me won- 
derfully in this part of my life, all spent 
in this work ; the church has come to my 
rescue wonderfully in this advance. Many 
young men, too, have been listening to 
the call of the Lord to go into the work. 
Almost every one of our Iowa ministers is 
poor. As to a one-man supremacy, there is 
not one-thousandth part as much of it in 
connection with our ministry as there was 
_twenty-five years ago. 

Allen Jay expressed a wish to hear from 
an elder on this subject ; not from minis- 
ters only. 

Jesse Willmore, of Kansas: Great fear 
has been expressed as to a one-man or 

one-line system. This is the occasion of 
all the difficulty ; having but one name for 
everything of a ministerial character. 

When we had a revival, we saw glorious 
,results. No wonder that every man and 
woman with a gift from God pressed for- 
‘ward to be an evangelist. Only within a 

few years we have become awake to the 
fact that as people are gathered in by 
hundreds, we are also getting into the 
church an element not strong, not able to 
carry forward the interests of the church. 
The cry everywhere is for more pastoral 
help. Having had the position of pastoral 
Superintendent for our Yearly Meeting 
for three years, I have seen the greatest 
need to be, systematic pastoral effort. We 
must recognize the gifts bestowed as in 
Apostolic times. Is there danger of God’s 














































is all consecrated. 


need to learn much more with time. 


way doing us harm? The only thing 
wanted is that every man shall obey the 
voice of God: ‘‘ This is thy place, for 
thee to occupy, with deference to every 
other person where God has placed him." 
There will be no jealousy when the church 


Every organization must have some 
plan of growth; we are just developing. 
No wonder we make some mistakes. We 
In 
the Friends’ church every needed part 
must take hold of the means and talent 
God has given for the glory of His name. 









THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Howard Nicholson, of Canada: I have 
admired the picture given us of a conse- 
crated ministry and an ideal church. But 
I have looming up before me what the 
church really és. We Friends have missed 
the right relation of ministers tothe church. 
The minister must stand above the church. 
Yet he is expected to work like others all 
the week, and then with a weary and de- 
pleted brain to serve the people as a min- 
ister of the Gospel. 

I do not favor ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, nor hireling ministry; but I do ap 
prove of higher education; not for, but 
in the ministry; a higher education, to 
lift ministers above the people. We hear 
of one meeting in which there have been 
sixteen ministers. Better for them to 
branch out, and each serve one meeting, 
otherwise without any ministry. The work 
of ministers is to nourish the church. For 
myself, I would dread the loss of the sense 
of responsibility if I were not supported 
in my ministry. 

Barnabas C. Hobbs: The word pastor 
occurs eight times in the Old Testament, 
and twice in the New. As a term of au- 
thority, four times in the Old Testament, 
and twice in the New. All terms of au- 
thority in the church are plural in the 
New Testament. The Synagogue was 
not a part of the ritual law; and there 
was no special change in its management 
in passing from the Old to the New Dis- 
pensation. Overseers, or bishops, elders 
or presbyters, and deacons, of each office 
there were several ; as we read especially 
in Paul’s injunction to Timothy. Thus 
the whole authority of the church was 
recognized. 





























































most important and delicate of subjects. 
We must exercise mutual charity and for- 
bearance in regard to it. It would not 
become those of us coming from a settled 
and organized community, to deal harshly 
towards those under very different cir- 
cumstances, honestly érying to move for- 
ward in the best way; even if their meth- 
ods do not meet our judgment. The pe- 
cuniary question is one of much practical 
difficulty. Not committing my colleagues 
to what I say, I think that when a man or 
woman has distinctly a call to the minis- 
try, and is required by his feeling of duty, 
sanctioned by the church, to be so en- 
gaged as not to be able to support his 
family, and is not possessed of means for 



















support as it is needed. It was so in the 







we look beyond this general principle, 
many practical difficulties occur. 










Joseph Storrs Fry: This is one of the } 


it, such a one has a right to look to the 
church with which he is connected for 


church of the New Testament. But when 


While 
conscious of the difficulties observed under 
our old system, I would remark that they 
do not all lie with the recognized practice 
of Friends. Those who have seen “‘be- 
hind the scenes” of other denominations, 
with regularly paid ministry, know that 
they have difficulties not less formidable. 
We need to avoid the dangers both of 
Scylla and of Charybdis. In maintaining 
our simple arrangements we have had a 
long experience, of more than two hun- 
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dred years. In these, we have had much 
Gospel privilege, with large bestowment 
of edifying ministry, and in many places 

our church has flourished, and spread, es- 

pecially in this great country, and has 

produced many eminent and useful men. 

It has not been a failure. We ask our 

friends, therefore, why they are so earnest 

in wishing for a systematic ministry and 

pastorates? While there are seeming ben- 

efits and a glow of enthusiasm, this may 

carry some too far, while other$do not go 

far enough. Some of us are, no doubt, 

too slow in adapting ourselves to new 

things; but I am afraid some in new 

meetings are going too far in their warmth © 
of loving zeal, involving themselves and 

the Society in dangers now not seen. We 

deplore the condition of many meetings 

without ministry, yet we may also de- 

plore the condition of many churches 

which have set up one man in supremacy. 

We cannot embrace every conceivable ad- 

vantage in any one plan ; we must sacrifice 

some seeming advantages for the greatest 

good in the end. 

London Yearly Meeting, in its Home 
Mission work, has had an earnest desire not 
to set up one man to take precedence, or 
to allow the extinction of lesser gifts, 
bubbling up in our meetings ; and has en- 
deavored to keep the work in harmony 
with existing arrangements in our Society. 
There is a need in this matter of our en- 
deavoring to meet each other on both 
hands. A glorious principle is ours, of 
the liberty of the Gospel of Christ, and 
of the ministry of Christ Himself, in si- 
lence as well as under the most eloquent 
ministry. 

David H. Lane, of New York: By the 
foolishness of preaching it has pleased 
God to save them who believe. We all 
unite in believing in the priesthood of be- 
lievers, and in the need of a divine call to 
the ministry. We also agree that no 
meeting can be expected to continue in a 
healthy state without regular ministry. A 
fully developed meeting may have within 
itself all the elements required for the 
work of the church. But when in all our 
Yearly Meetings churches are largely 
gathered together by evangelistic workers, 
if they are to live, they must have help 
till they can help themselves. If we can 
approve of care for the support of minis- 
ters called to go out and labor, when 
this is for six months, or for a year, is it 
at all different, for the meeting to pay his 
expenses? The place we ought to occupy 
is between the two extremes. 

Timothy Nicholson: I am glad that 
mention has been made of the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting report on ministry for 
1885. The Evangelistic Committee then 
suggested that this pastoral work is the 
business of the elders. It was so taken 
up; and much work in that way has been 
done. * I believe that, if followed up as it 
should be done, this will solve the ques- 
tion of pastoral work. 

The Business Committee reported the 
amended Minute on the Ordinances, as 
follows : 

‘*A number of suggestions having been 
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made by members of the Conference to 
the Business Committee, in reference to 
the teaching and practice of water bap- 
tism and the supper, by those in official 
position in the Society of Friends, the 
Committee have given careful attention 
thereto, but believe that the recent official 
utterances, re-affirmations and enactments 
of London Yearly Meeting and of eight 
of the Yearly Meetings of Friends on this 
continent in relation to water baptism 
and the supper have so definitely settled 
these questions in our branch of the Chris- 
tian church that there is no occasion for 
the discussion of them by the Conference.”’ 

This Minute, after a very brief dis- 
cussion, was adopted with almost unani- 
mous approval. ‘The session closed with 
atime of silent and vocal prayer, to meet 
again in the evening. 


(To be continued.) 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PRAYER. 





To have been used in founding the Ful- 
ton Street Business Men’s Noon Prayer- 
Meeting and to have been enabled to con- 
duct it successfully for thirty, years is 
matter for profound gratitude to God, 
who calls his servants to thé various fields 
of work. And to day there is in all New 
York no more grateful heart than that of 
Jeremiah Calvin Lanphier, missionary of 
the North Dutch Church, and superinten- 
dent of the Fulton Street meeting. 

Calling to mind the simple way in 
which the noon service was begun, the first 
half hour in which Mr. Linphier sat alone, 
the first noon hour that found only three 
of his fellow men with him, the work may 
be regarded by some as small. But re- 
membering the multiplied and mighty in- 
fluences which it has exerted for a whole 
generation, and which have literally gone 
out to the ultermost ends of the earth, 
who can estimate the greatness of the 
work? Practical lessons of the value of 
prayer in daily business life have been 
emphasized and enforced; thousands of 
Christians have learned to bear one 
another’s burdens, and to forget self in 
sympathy for others; Christian workers 
of all classes and in all climes have had 
the help that the assured sympathy and 
prayers of others ever give; the sorrow- 
ing have been relieved ; the embarrassed 
in business have been strengthened in 
faith; the indifferent and careless have 
been aroused ; the wayward and wander- 
ing have been reclaimed ; and the weary 
have found rest. Thousands upon thous- 
ands have come in to ‘‘stop five, ten, 
fifteen minutes, or the whole hour, to rest 
and pray,’’and have been strengthened 
for life’s burdens and life’s battles. Other 
thousands, yes, tens of thousands have 
sent their urgent plea, ‘‘ Pray for us, pray 
for me, pray for mine,’’ and God has 
heard, and answered, and helped, and 
blessed and saved.—J/ustrated Christian 
Weekly. 


———_ ome —-—_____- 


Ox ! how precious ought every hour to 
be, when e&ch may be the last ! 
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BUNSEN. 





45T. 26.——Life in Rome,——1817. 





@ RESIDENCE ON THE CAPITOL, 


The beautiful summer months were pass- 
ed in a state of animated tranquility and 
busy repose, Bunsen returning with renew- 
ed activity to literary occupations, for a 
time neglected, and carrying on that 
regular study of the Old and New Testa- 
ments which continued through life to 
form the unbroken net of thought and 
contemplation into which other subjects 
might be interwoven without changing its 
babitual texture. He began from the 
first daily to read the Scriptures with his 
wife, whose enquiries as to the explana- 
tion of passages he earnestly applied his 
mind to satisfy. Ata very early period 
she observed to him that she had hoped 
by becoming acquainted with the German 
translation by Luther, to have difficulties 
removed that she had experienced in the 
English translation, which, in the books 
of the Prophets and in many other parts 
of the Old Testament, often fails to present 
any intelligible construction; but the 
contrary had been the result, the Ger- 
man translation presenting at least as 
many passages which, to the common 
reader, gave ho sense whatever. He 
hereupon commenced an examination of 
the German and English texts with refer- 
ence to the originaf; “which convinced 
him that her observation had been just to 
a greater extent even than she could have 
imagined ; and the project of an im 
proved translation, of which that of 
Luther should be the groundwork, orig- 
inated in his mind at that time, although 
he did not begin until some years later 
to work upon Jonah and the Psalms. 
For the English translation of the Bible 
he had a great respect; the Dutch trans 


lation he considered still more perfect, as |, 


having profited by the merits of the Eng- 
lish and avoided some of its imperfec- 
tions. 

Referring to the celebration of a 
Reformation festival he thus writes (giv- 
ing the heads of a discourse): 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE REFORMATION. 


It was fraught with blessing ; domestic 
piety; knowledge of the Word of God; 
discernment of free grace through faith ; 
the spreading of the Gospel over the 
whole earth. 

And yet sorrow possesses the mind on 
occasion of this celebration. 

First reason of such sorrow: The 
thought of the separation from our 
brethren who rail at us and condemn us. 
Luther thought to heal the wounds of the 
mother church, not to cause a separation. 
Yet that ensued. Afterwards much sin 
on both sides, unbelief held fast by the 
maintenance of things indifferent, disre- 
garding the main point, and thusthe rent 
became greater. Now the two are en- 
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tirely parted, and salvation can only pro- 
ceed and develop on that side which 
worships God in spirit and in truth, and 
is filled with His Spirit. 


Second reason: The melancholy con- 
dition of our own church in most respects. 
Want of faith in Christ the Redeemer, 
Christ in us in whom alone we are 
blessed. Want of knowledge of the Bi- 
ble as the Book of Salvation, as the word 
of God, fraught with blessing. Want of 
Christian works of love, faith and hope. 

Should the world ever revive, it must be 
through Christianity and with it. 

Again, For who knows Christianity 
but he who makes it the central point of 
his thoughts and actions? Who knows 
the Bible but he who makes it his con- 
fidential friend, his dictionary and gram- 
mar? Thus it is also with the calling to 
a comprehension of the highest things. 
To know Christ and the Bible, and to 
extend on earth the Kingdom of Christ, 
is the duty of every man, more especially 
of him who is busied with the contempla- 
tion of the highest things. All this has 
been working in my mind almost daily 
for the last six months, and little or noth- 
ing would I write on the subject, because 
I desired that it should ferment and clear 
and shape itselt. Next to God my wife 
has had the greatest influence on my me- 
ditation; for as since 1814 you by your 
life and your faith have directed my mind 
to the contemptation of Christ and His 
teaching, so has Fannie now in the same 
two fold manner. We have read the Bible 
together, as she was always accustomed 
to do before, and her acquaintance with 
the scriptures (of which she knows a great 
portion by heart)—her faith combined 
with great clearness of understanding and 
the Christian spirit which regulates her 
life—have pointed out to me more and 
more the treasure of all treasures; and I 
see clearly that without thorough and deep 
study of the Bible and of Christianity and 
its history I can neither accomplish any- 
thing good in my other philosophical and 
historical undertakings, nor find for my- 
self tranquility of spirit and the means for 
quenching enquiry and for regulating con- 
templation. Therefore I am firmly re- 
solved to undertake this and see how far 
the Holy Spirit of God will help me for- 


wards. 
Rog, July 20, 1818. 


BUNSEN TO BRANDIS. 


That death is the awakening of the soul 
to a higher life is my innermost convic- 
tion. Never do I become more intellig- 
ible to myself than when I follow up that 
thought. It bids me in view of actual life to 
consider the divinity of the nature I share 
—urges me to quell the phantasms of the 
senses, to contend against indolence and 
inaction as the infirmity of the soul; and 
preserves me in the clearer consciousness 
of existing under Divine protection, so 
nothing can betide me but in accordance 
with the will of God. And when I behold 
the nothingness of all human designs and 
endeavours not based upon the idea of 






duty and the conviction of being alone, 
thereby brought nearer to God, when I 
look upon the torn and worn condition of 
existence and the tangled web of the times 
in which we live—it becomes ever clearer 
to me that Divine Grace alone can enable 
me duly to carry out and execute what | 
have purposed. Intolerable would it be 
to me in the solemn hour of departure to 
confess to myself that I had sought my 
way through life to death impelled by any 
other consideration than that of duty. My 












































































and energy to be annihilated by that 
thought. In the fullness of this conviction 
I perceive how great is the degree of ob 
scuration of the Divine nature in actual 
humanity, how powerful the evil principle. 
It must be something diabolical in us that 
makes us so easily lose this consciousness 
—this vision of truth; and most common- 
ly by a merely apparent life of the soul, 
by a false substituted activity of intellect, 
through which we become in fact mere de- 
teriorated animals. To express my whole 
thought, the Oriental mind has been from 
the first attractive to me and an object of 
longing solely on account of this especial 
characteristic—the grandeur of its per- 
ceptions with regard to the nothingness of 
human action and the child’s play of un- 
ceasingly wasting powers and efforts after 
things earthly and in things earthly. My 
error was the folly of seeking in that which 
was without that which could only be found 
within myself. God be thanked for pre 
sent light if I only faithfully seek after it. 

° Let us unitedly act on this conviction— 
for the sake of this despise everything else 
inconsistent with it—in this find all re- 
pose ! 


One of the diseases of our time is the 
seeking to patch and mend the inward 
with the outward. 


As the want of community of feeling is 
to be repaired by uniformity of fashion in 
clothing, so the want of religion of the 
heart by the building of churches or by 
reflections upon the political necessity ,the 
sesthetic beauty—the deep seated reason 
of religion! Wherefore religion taken in 
by the understanding has become the food 
of vanity in the common world, as a means 
of displaying the intellect which deals with 
it. 

The happy birth of a first child (a son 
named Henry) and a multitude of minute 
particulars relating to mother and infant, 
form the subject of joyous communications 
extending through many letters of Bunsen 
to his sister, from one of which extracts 
will follow. . But it ought to be mentioned 
as generally applying to all similar in- 
stances that his tone of animated delight 
and of devout thankfulness never varied and 
was never lowered, as is too often the case 
with parents whose offspring bears a large 
proportion to the visible means of worldly 
provision. 


The birth of a child was matter of un- 
mixed rejoicing to him from the first to 














very soul seems to fall into dust, all spirit | 


the twelfth; and he did not suffer his 
soul’s exultation to be checked by gratuit- 
ous apprehensions, practically exemplify- 
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ing the sense of a verse in his favorite 
hymn— 
Was unser Gott erschaffen hat 
Das wird er auch erhalten 
Dariiber wird et friih und spat 
Mit seiner Gnade walten. 


(Translated by Miss C. Winkworth.) * 
Still for the creatures He has made 
Our God shall well provide ; 
His grace shall be their constant aid, 
Their guardian every side. 


BUNSEN TO HIS SISTER. 
Rog, 11 July, 1818. 

What would I not give that you could 
behold with me the dear innocent face of 
our little Henry! for nothing is so cheer- 
ing as the spectacle of a vigorously unfold- 
ing infant life. And this development 
begins so soon—surely sooner than is gen- 
erally supposed. . . 

The fixed and undivided attention with 
which young children contemplate objects 
and the seriousness with which they en- 
deavour to understand and take in what 
they see is remarkable and satisfactory; 
and proves that the carelessness and dissi- 
pation of mind, the hastening away from 
one object to another, too common in 
later periods of childhood, is an acquired 
defect, not an original one, and often oc- 
casioned by the irrational practice of driv- 
ing children unnecessarily from one im- 
pression to another. You would laugh at 
me, my dear Christiana, or,.if unwell, you 
would scold me if I told you that I am al- 
ready making great plans for this child’s 
future. Always, however, under the sup- 
position that his Heavenly Father has de- 
signed for him the best gifts and has not 
provided otherwise for his soul here be- 
low. I wish he might go to India and so 
redeem his father’s pledge and, please God, 
accomplish more than I should have done, 
External circumstances would seem in his 
case as favorable as in mine they were 
unfavorable. Let that be, however, as it 
may, my boy shall study the Bible and the 
ancients, I mean the old Greeks and Ro- 
mans,and Germans; and till then there is 
time enough for forming a decision. May 
it please God to preserve him in health ! 


a CO ees 


RosBertT W. Douctas stated in Indiana 
Yearly Meeting when the report of the 
Committee on the Ministry was under con- 
sideration, that he had received from all 
sources the past year in his evangelistic. 
work $610; of this $110 had been paid 
out for expenses of travel, &c., leaving 
but $500 for his support. The committee 
had furnished $400 of this. Isaac M. Bar- 


only four ministers received as much as 
$15 per month ; only five as much as $10 
per month, and only nineteen as much as 
$5 per month. The number of ministers 
assisted was fifty-nine. These statements 
were of value because there had gone out 
a report that the committee was paying 
some large salaries. 

FRIENDS IN AUSTRALIA have a journal 
called Zhe Australian Friend, published 
at Hobart. William Benson, of Waratha, 
New Town, Tasmania, is the editor. 


rett, clerk of the committee, stated that: 


[Eleventh mo, 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER? 





Stupendous are the movements by which 
Progress makes her slow advancement. 
Centuries pass on and we say that she lies 
dead. Yet as surely as God is, and as 
mightily as His power operates, when the 
fullness of time comes will she bestir her- 
self; and neither men nor governments, 
religious systems nor philosophies may 
live longer than that moment in which 
they begin to impede her movement. 
Galileo said ‘“The World moves,’’ and in 
his declaration he lives to-day. Progress 
is a factor present.in every problem. It 
is, neither to be ignored nor despised. 
Least of all is it to be feared. The soon- 
er men and institutions learn this lesson 
by heart, the more swiftly willthe race 
walk the way God has appointed, and the 
more speedily and certainly will men 
know the experience of the highest He 
has for them. 

George Fox left behind him the system 
of Quakerism—a heritage than which one 
more precious never came down to young 
brains and hearts. 

Quakerism has attained its two hun- 
dredth anniversary. If it shall attain the 
end of its third century, the young people 
within its borders must take up its affairs 
and direct them forward with loyalty, 
earnestness and prudence. This is a most 
patent fact, and one which presses upon 
our attention with even a greater force. 
Yet from here and there comes complaint, 
more or less defined, that such is not oc- 
curring to the full, that our young people 
neglect us, leave us, and even openly work 
against us. What is the explanation? 
What is the remedy? Is it deficiency in 
the principles and sp.rit of Quakerism ? 

True Quakerism will not hold men 
back, nor furnish to their spiritual natures 
insufficient nourishment. The true Qua- 
kerism has an elevation of spirituality 
that makes it inherently fitted as the reli- 
gion of to-day and of the future. Passing 
influences, whether of doctrine, formalism 
or what not, obscuring the Truth, certain- 
ly may retard our spiritual growth; ignor- 
ance with its consequents, lack of appre- 
ciation, indifference, and actual miscon- 
ception, will be vastly more. Were the 
young people of our Society, sons and 
daughters of Quaker parents, to look into 
the principles inculcated by George Fox, 
study them with the care, attention and in- 
telligence they put upon other subjects, 
learn its idea and breathe in its spirit, 1 
firmly believe, as one among them who 
has done that thing, that they would not 
fail of a genuine confidence in the Faith 
in which they have grown up, and a real 
enthusiasm for it. And were we all, old 
and young, so to do, it would open our 
eyes to the things that come to us as inno- 
vations, to know them, the lawful and 
right from the inadmissible. 

Is it not true? Who will dare say that 
inherent -lack in the Church itself is 
accountable for the indifference of its 

younger members, or the incompatible 
views among the members at large? 
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When we know George Fox and his true 
spirit, and when we admit the force of the 
spirit of to-day in its just degree, then 
shall we solve the problem of the present 
adaptability, and future excellence of the 
Society of Friends. Nor are these two 
forces incongruous, the spirit of the Church 
and the spirit of the times. George Fox 
would not have had them so. To the 
out-broken, abandoned sinfulness of his 
time, he brought the severity and rude 
strength of the early Church. He com- 
promised none ; he conceded nothing. 

e was not tolerated, and he tolerated not. 
With the fire of a‘great zeal, but the chill 
hardness of a great austerity, he undertook 
the renovation of the moral pollution of 
the 17th century. Wrapped and possessed 
by the love of God, and the hatred of these 
peculiar evils, he wrought with his whole 
mind, might and strength. 

Is there any less work for the Church 
to-day? Ono! Is there lessdemand for 
great earnestness? No. But think you, 
that were God tosend the spirit of George 
Fox to-day to earth, the man would labor 
as he labored in 1650? His instruments 
must serve different ends. ‘They must be 
forged to work upon different materials. 
But none the less would they do George 
Fox’s work for God, and none the less 
would the world move on with quickened 
pace for his having lived. 

As this is a day of culture, even so was 
that. Yet the culture of the 17th century 
was an indolent, luxurious enjoyment of 
intellectual wealth and elegance, a pride 
in the tricks of logic and the brilliancy of 
satire, without regard to purity, integrity 
or sobriety. Upon such merely frivolous 
and often grossly wicked delight, Fox di- 
rected the force of his keen vituperation, 
and to it opposed as contrast the purity 
and order exemplified in the humble and 
uneducated classes. Hence many of his 
seeming thrusts at college education and 
advanced learning. So may be understood 
his apparent contempt, fear and hatred for 
all the conventionalities and graceful am- 
tnities of polished society. To-day’s cult- 
ure is not of that kind. This is a period 
when learning is generally diffused, far 
advanced, and, best of all,soligly grounded. 
It merits and it demands continual recog- 
nition. For years our periodicals have 
recognized it. And they must continue 
the plea for culture, wide, unbiased and 
unlimited, before the Society will reach the 
Position either intellectually or spiritually 
that it Ought to attain. ‘True it is that 
culture will not answer for religious life. 

But equally true is it that ignorance, 
Tusticity and emotionalism are not equiv- 
alents thereto. 

We do not find hearty support because 
we do not find our principles really under- 
stood or rightly carried out. If indif- 
ference be not the clue to an unproductive 
faith, then it is a misconception of the 
spirit and tone of our religious creed, or 
Worse perhaps than either, it is an infatu- 

ation with strange doctrines that never 
stew within the body and can never be 
Btafted upon it. 


For all this there can be but two reme- 
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dies,—time and learning. The former 
will impress its own teachings inevitably 
and in silence. For the latter we have 
plead and we plead again. We must study 
the history of religions to learn more than 
the mere textual Quakerism, the force of 
its inner significance. We must study 
their course before we can see how imper- 
atively the world to-day needs the element 
of spirituality. We need religious history, 
mental philosophy aud logic before we can 
appreciate the force of the religious im- 
pulse and the just value of the responses 
to that impulse whencesoever they come, 
whether from Christ or Confucius, Mo- 
hammed or Socrates. In aword,we must 
encourage education in its widest sense to 
find that broadness of view, correctness of 
conception and universality of sympathy 
which will mark the perfect man. Then 
we shall comprehend the idea that Quak 

erism is not a thing of time and place, of 
dress and custom, but a vital throbbing 
principle, in living conflict with the living 
present. Then the letter will be lost in 
the spirit, the dread of ceremonialism will 
be forgotten in the absorption of a real 
spiritual life. Then will young people 
find among us that consonance with the 
present which is absolutely indispensable, 
and they will stay with us and build us up 
until we shall grow to the measure of the 
stature of perfect men and women in 
Christ Jesus. O. M. B. 


Indianapolis. 





A CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON. 





‘« A general conference of all Evangel- 
ical Christians in the United States ’’ will 
be held in Washington December 7-9, to 
consider, ‘‘ What are the present perils 
and opportunities of the Christian Church 
and of the country? Can any of them be 
met best by a hearty co-operation of all 
evangelical Christians, which, without 
detriment to any denominational interests, 
will serve the welfare of the whole 
Church? What are the best means to 
secure such co operation, and to waken 
the whole Church to its responsibility ?” 
The call to this conference is signed by 
the officers of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and by clergymen and laymen of promi- 
nence in the various branches of the 
Christian Church. Included in these 
names are Presidents Dwight, of Yale; 
McCosh, of Princeton ; Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins; Lee, of Washington and Lee; 
“Angell, of Michigan ; Anderson, of Roch- 
ester; Seelye, of Amherst ; Northrop, of 
Minnesota ; Gates, of Rutgers; Fairchild, 
of Oberlin, and Vincent, of Chautauqua ; 
Bishops Clark, Bedell and Whittle, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church; Bowman, 
Foster, Hurst, Foss and Andrews, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.; Hendricks, 
Duncan and Key, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South; De Schweinitz and 
Reinke, of the Moravian Church, and 
Payne, of the African Methodist Church. 





Consutt the witness for God in your 
own hearts. —David Sands. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S ASSURANCE. 





The reality of the invisible kingdom of 
our Lord will be to him placed beyond a 
doubt, because of its actual existence with- 
in him. He will himself manifest that 
very knowledge which some deem hope- 
lessly beyond his reach, and will be the 
living proof of a supernatural potency to 
which the world can never attain. Yea, 
more! His whole caste of thinking and 
life will be moulded by, and will be a 
proof of, the reality of God’s saving power. 
The same mind will be in him that was 
also in Christ Jesus, for in his view the 
very noblest order of character will be 
that which can sacrifice and suffer for an- 
other’s weal. While Christ crucified for 
him will be the centre-point of his hope, 
Christ formed wé¢hin him will be the main 
feature of his life. In a word, he will 
grow like the truth on which he feeds, ab- 
sorbing the spirit of the Book so that, in 
his own spirit, temper, acts, and conver- 
sation, he will hold forth the Word of life 
as a lamp on the pathway to the ‘‘ Father’s 
house !” 

The convictions of such a one will be as 
remarkable for their strength as for their 
governing power. As those convictions 
were not formed by man, so by man they 
cannot be disturbed. The Positivist may 
come and urge on him the service of hu- 
manity. He will reply that the world has 
never yet seen such glorious service for 
man as that which has been inspired by 
the Spirit and the Word ! 

The Agnostic may come, saying, You 
can never know God. He will reply, 
Friend, it is too late in the day for you to 
tell me that. I have found Him here. 
For ‘‘ hereby do we know that we know 
Him, if we keep His commandments.” 

Let the Anti-Supernaturalist come and 
say, The supernatural is impossible. Again, 
he will reply, It is useless to tell me that, 
for through the Spirit which breathes in 
the Book I have risen with Christ and am 
seeking the things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 

Let the Materialist come, and say, You 
are but matter and force. He will reply, 
That all depends on what kind of force 
you mean. I know that in and through 
the Book there is a Divine force creating 
anew my whole nature, and thrilling 
through every fibre of my soul. 

Let the Secularist come, and say, Ah! 
one world at a time is enough for me! 
Then he will reply, You are mistaken. 
You suppose that we are thinking only of 
a present world and a future one; if that 
were all, you might possibly be right. But 
it 1s not so; there is a lower world and 
an upper one. They are both present. In 
both I live. Already I am in the higher 
world, and actually sit in the heavenly 
places in Christ, and once in this realm 
they canot die any more ! 

Dr. C, CLEMANCE. 





Knots that may be untied should not 
be cut. —Dillwyn’s “* Reflections.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MoO, 3, 1887. 





GrvINc PLACE, last week, in our editorial 
columns, to the official conclusions of the 
Yearly Meetings’ Conference, was appro- 
priate, not only because of their import- 
ance, but also because the principles and 
convictions therein set forth are, through- 
out, without any qualification, those which 
have been upheld and advocated, and 
which it is proposed hereafter to maintain 
and advocate, in Friends’ Review. We 
ask for no better platform, or ‘‘ banner 
to be displayed because of the Truth,” as 
it is and should be borne before the world 
by the Society of Friends at the present 

day. : 





THE ASSERTION that ‘the faith of 
George ’’ Fox has been held fast by the 
body which separated from Friends in this 
country sixty years ago, can be easily re- 
futed, by citations from printed ’ writings 
open to all; notwithstanding the possible 
absence of definite statements in official 
documents of that body. The attitude of 
many, at least, of its members now, to- 
wards what George Fox assuredly believed 
and taught concerning our Lord Jesus 
Christ as ‘‘ the Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world’’ may 
be seen in the remark of a contemporary 
Journal, that the following passage in the 
Declaration of Christian Doctrine of the 
recent Conference is ‘‘ substantially a dis- 
ownment’’ of the fundamental principle 
of George Fox of the ‘‘ Indwelling light :”” 


‘¢ We own no principle of spritual light, 
life, or holiness, inherent by nature in the 
mind or heart of man. We believe in no 
principle of spiritual light, life, or holi- 
ness, but the influence of the Holy Spirit 
of God, bestowed on mankind in various 
measures and degrees through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. It is the capacity to receive 
this blessed influence which, in an especial 
manner, gives man pre-eminence above 
the beasts that perish ; which distinguishes 
him, in every nation and in every clime, 
as an object of the redeeming love of God ; 
as a being: not only intelligent, but re- 
sponsible ; for whom the message of salva- 
tion through our crucified Redeemer is, 
under all possible circumstances, designed 
to be a joyful sound. The Holy Spirit 
must ever be distinguished, both from the 
conscience which he enlightens, and from 
the natural faculty of reason, which, when 
unsubjected to his holy influence, is, in 
the things of God, very foolishness. As 
the eye is to the body, so is the con- 
science to our inner being, the organ by 
which we see; and, as both light and life 
are essential to the eye, so conscience as 
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the inward eye, cannot see aright without 
the quickening and illumination of the 
Spirit of God. One with the Father and 
the Son, the Holy Spirit can never disown 
or dishonor our once crucified and now 
risen and glorified Redeemer. We dis- 
avow all professed illumination or spirit- 
uality that are divorced from faith in Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth crucified for us without 
the gates of Jerusalem.”’ 

A similar representative implication of 
dissent occurs in regard to these expres- 
sions in the ‘* Declaration,” with which 
George Fox’s teaching was in full unity 
concerning our Saviour: 

‘‘In Him is revealed as true God and 
perfect man, a Redeemer, at once able to 
suffer and Almighty to save. He became 
obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross, and is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world ; in whom we 
have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins according to the riches 
of His grace. It is our joy to confess 
that the remission of sins which any par- 
take of is only in and by virtue of His 
most satisfactory sacrifice and no other- 
wise.’”’ - 

We rejoice to believe, however, that 
not a few individual members of the body 
referred to are near to those of our own 
communion in their religious convictions ; 
and that the number of such is increasing. 
May it continue to increase ! 

It is right here to add, that the Decla- 
ration issued by the Conference is no new 
statement of doctrine, but was prepared, 
almost without addition, from official 
documents of the Society of Friends; 
some of them dating back many years; 
and all being in harmony with what has 
been held by the Society from its begin- 
ning. 


Our READERS are reminded of the no- 
tice given on behalf of the Printing Com- 
mittee of the Conference (inserted on page 
201 of our last number) that those de- 
siring to purchase copies of the Proceed- 
ings of the Conference about to be print- 
ed are urgently requested to send word at 
once to Mahalah Jay, Richmond, Indiana, 
how many copies they want, in paper at 
40 cents, or in cloth at 60 cents, postage 
included ; giving, in each case, the post- 
office address. The reason for this being 
asked for immediately is, that the type of 
the first form must soon be distributed, 
and no additional copies can thereafter be 
printed. 

We venture to hope that the Declara- 
tion of Christian Doctrine may be s¢erco- 
typed, as a document of permanent value, 
available for wide distribution, without as 
well as within the Society of Friends. If 
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there were prepared a succinct narrative 
of the origin and early history of the So- 
ciety, not much more bulky, to be bound 
up with or to accompany it, such a publi- 
cation might be largely used for the infor. 
mation especially of new members, or of 
those who propose to become such. It 
was very interesting to learn from the tes 
timony of several workers in Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, that the demand for 
compact and convenient statements of 
what is believed by Friends has grown 
considerably in the West within a few 
years. This demand ought to be speedily 
and. abundantly supplied. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lgsson vil. Eleventh month 13th, 188) 
CHRIST’S WITNESS TO JOHN. — Matt. xi, 2-15 
Gotpven Text.—He was a burning and a shining light. 
John v. 35. 

Study the parallel passage, Luke vii, 
17—28. It will be seen that Luke places 
the embassy from John at an earlier pe- 
riod in Christ’s ministry than Matthew; 
that is, very soon after the healing of the 
Centurion’sservant, lesson one of this quar- 
ter. (Luke vii. 11 and 17.) This is prob- 
ably the right chronological order, for 
John was beheaded whilst the twelve were 
absent on their mission. (Mark vi. 30; 
Matt. xiv. 13.) 


2. Now when John had heard in th 
prison. John was now about 33 years old. 
He had begun his public ministry at the 
age of 30 and for two years had been the 
centre of popular interest and excitement. 
Then he was imprisoned by Herod on ac- 
count of his faithfulness in reproving him 
for marrying his brother Philip’s wife 
(Mark vi. 17—20). Josephus tells us that 
the place of his imprisonment was Mach- 
zerus, an almost impregnable fortress, nine 
miles east of the Dead Sea, “on the 
brink of a great precipice, above the 
steaming hot fountains of Kalhirrhoé, and 
in the midst of,a scene of most remarkable 
natural desolation.’”-— Wm. M. Thomson. 
Here Herod had a splendid palace as well , 
as a strong dungeon prison. Zhe works 
of Christ. Luke tells us in ch. vii. 17 that 
the special works which were reported to 
John were the healing of the Centurion’s 
servant and the raising of the widow’s son 
of Nain. This was the first in order of 
the three miracles by which He raised the 
dead to life, and had a wonderful effect in 
making the people think He must be the 
Messiah. -Luke vii. 16. Ae sent two of 
his disciples. John had himself foretold 
(John iii. 30) his own destiny to decrease 
as Christ increased, and yet we can un 
derstand how, taken from his free life in 
the open air; from the intense spirit 
excitement in which he had been living 
for nearly two years, and shut up in dreary 
hopelessness at Macheerus, he must have 
been especially open to the assaults of dis- 
couragement and doubt. When the news 
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came of the wonderful works of the Mes- 
siah his thoughts would naturally turn to 
those prophecies that seemed to be in 
course of fulfillment. Those prophecies 
certainly coupled the opening of prison 
doors and the deliverance of captives with 
the other mighty works (Is. xlii. 7, 8 and 
Ixi, 1), and John may well have expected 
that Jesus whose way he had labored to 
prepare would now come to his rescue. 
Perhaps, like the disciples and like Christ’s 
own family, he thought the Lord delayed 
the public announcement of Himself as 
the Messiah too long and hoped by this 
embassy to draw it from Him as well as 
to remind Him of his own forlorn situa- 
tion and need of succor. Compare Num. 
xi, 1o—15 ; Ps. x. 1; I Ki. xix. 4, &c. 

3. Art thou he that should come ? Gen. 
xlix. 10; Num xxiv. 17; Ez.. xxi. 27. 
By this expression the Jews understood 
‘‘the Messiah.’’ See also Matt. iii. 11 ; 
John i. 30—34. 

4. Jesus answered and said unto them. 
In Luke we read (vii. 21) that ‘in that 
same hour ’’ Jesus did a number of mira- 
cles. Go and shew John again those 
things which ye do hear and see. Both 
Christ’s words and His deeds are witnesses 
to His character. Cf. John v. 36: x. 25; 
xii. 48 and xiv. 10. He offered no new 
testimony to John, but answered his 
doubts by the same kind of testimony 
which He still offers to us. 

5. The blind recewe their sight, &c. Lu. 
vii. 21; Isa. xxix. 18, 19 ; xxxv. 4—6; xiii. 
7; Ixi.1,2. Chrift did not respond as John 
had perhaps hoped he would, by any public 
proclamation of himself; he simply called 
attention to the fact that he was fulfilling 
the prophecies of the Messiah. This has 
ever been His way. He does not force 
Himself upon any, but offers Himself to 
their candid choice. Zhe poor have the 
gospel preached to them. This is one es- 
sential feature of the Christian religion. It 
comes to the poor who can make no re 
turn, and offers precisely the same bless- 
ings to them as to the rich. In fact the 
poor are often more ready to receive it 
than the rich, because they are more con- 
scious of their need and less self-satisfied. 
James ii. 5. 

(6. And blessed is he. This word of 
comfort seems specially intended for John. 
Christ utters no syllable of reproof, neither 
does He buoy him up with hopes of 
telease, the prison doors are to remain 
closed, there 1s to be no return to the free 
air of heaven for him, no triumph in this 
life by the side of a conquering and tri- 
umphant Messiah, but just this one word 
18 to support him through the months of 
captivity that still remain and that are to 
end ina violent death, ‘blessed is he, 
whosoever shall not be offended in me.” 
ee Rev. ii. 10. If John were fully con- 
vinced that Christ was indeed the Messiah 
he would realize too that his own life 
which had been spent in preparing his 
way had been a success. 

1. And as they departed. It was a jour- 
ney of 70 or 80 miles from Machzerus to 
the neighborhood of Nain. Jesus began 

40 say unto the multitude concerning John. 
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Having answered John’s doubts about 
himself He now answers the people’s 
doubts about John. Many of them were 
probably wondering whether John could 
have been the great prophet they supposed, 
since God had permitted such a fate to 
overtake him, and especially now as they 
saw his messengers depart without any 
effort made by Christ to free him. A reed 
shaken by the wind? ** The reed of Egypt 
and Palestine isa tall cane, growing twelve 
feet high, and so slender and yielding, that 
it will be perfectly flat under a gust'of wind, 
and immediately resume its upright posi- 
tion.”— Tristram. Did you go into the 
wilderness to see an unstable, yielding 
man, bowing, like the reeds that grow 
there, to every breath of changing opin- 
ion? ‘So far from being a Reed John 
was a rock, which stood unmoved though 
beaten by storms of suffering.’’— Words- 
worth. \t is asif Christ would defend 
him from the possible charge of having 
changed his views about Himself so soon 
as persecution arose. 

8. A man clothed in soft raiment ? Con- 
trast Mark i. 6 They that wear soft 
clothing, &c. ‘If you desired to see vo- 
luptuous, luxurious men, you should have 
gone to Herod's Court, instead of to the 
desert.”’ 

9. A prophet? See Matt. xiv. 5 ; Luke 
i. 76. You thought that John was a 
prophet, and you were right; he was a 
prophet, and more than a prophet. 

10. Behold I send my messenger before 
thy face. John was the last of the pro- 
phets, in fact, he saw with his eyes that 
whereof he prophesied. He literally went 
before the face of Christ, and as it were, 
laid his hand upon Him when he said, 
‘*Behold the Lamb of God.’’ He not 
only foretold the coming of the Lord, but 
it was expressly his office to herald His 
coming and to prepare His way in the 
hearts of the people. Luke iii. 4; vii. 
29, &c. e 

11. Among them that are born of wo- 
men. It has been thought that in these 
words Christ is drawing a distinction be- 
tween the natural birth and the new birth 
into the kingdom. John iii. 3, &c. There 
hath not risen a greater than John the 
Baptist. Explaining the passage in this 
sense, it would mean that John was the 
greatest in the old dispensation. He did 
more towards bringing in the kingdom 
than any other man—he even saw the 
King and recognized Him and appreciated 
His mission and intentions in a way that 
many of the disciples were long in doing ; 
also, his humility and self-abnegation 
made him great, as well as his fearless de- 
nunciations of sin. Motwithstanding he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he. And yet the least é# the 
new dispensation was greater than John. 
‘‘Tt does not mean greater in personal 
character, nor in eternal condition, but in 
present privilege, prerogative, station, as 
the least child is greater than the high- 
est servant. John was a servant, we are 
sons, of God.”—Addott. ‘John, the 
nearest to the King and kingdom, but 
never having himself entered—these in 
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the kingdom ; he the friend of the bride- 
groom (John iii. 29) ; they, however weak 
and unworthy, his body and his spouse.’” 
—Afford. 

12. And from the days of John the 
Baptist until now. From the time that 
John began to preach that the kingdom 
was athand. The kingdom of heaven suf- 
fereth violence. Luke xvi. 16. The 
meaning is, the kingdom of heaven is 
open now to those who really seek it. 
Luke iii. 24, 25. And the violent take it 
by force. There was an eagerness among 
the people to press into the kingdom and 
lay hold of the glad tidings which were 
preached to them that was very unlike the 
apathy with which they listened to the 
scribes. (Luke v. 1; Mark iii. 20; John 
xii. 19, &c.) ‘*And this very contrast 
was an evidence that the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand, and it dated from the 
advent of John.”"—Addott. The meaning 
also 1s, that the kingdom is only to be 
obtained by concentration of the whole 
nature, by giving up all, that we may 
gain all. Luke xviii. 24; Matt xii. 46. 

13. For ali the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John. That is, the old 
dispensation lasted until John, and closed 
with him. 

14. And if ye will receive it, this is 
Elias which was for to come. Mal. iv. 6. 
That which John himself in his humility 
had disclaimed (John i. 21) Christ now 
proclaims him to have been. Thus Christ 
vindicates John's character with those 
who might see in his imprisonment a 
reason to change their opinion of him. 
More than this, in declaring John to have 
been Elias, He declares Himself to be in- 
deed the Messiah, whose coming Elias 
was to foretell. 

15 He thathath ears to hear. ‘‘He 
that hath discernment to understand the 
deeper meaning.”’ 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Worldly success or failure has little 
or nothing to do with real success. John, 
though left to languish in a dungeon, had 
performed his life-work grandly, and was 
not forsaken by God, though he seemed 
to be. 

2. In times of doubt and discourage- 
ment, we should do as John did, take our 
difficulties to Jesus. 

3. The evidences of religion are the 
words and works of Jesus, not only those 
recorded in the Bible, but also those He 
is doing to-day ; the miracles of grace in 
the lives of converted sinners, and the be- 
neficent results that follow the sincere ac- 
ceptance of Christianity. 

4. ‘* Often what seems failure is in re- 
ality a necessary condition of progress, as 
John’s work must cease, if Jesus’ greater 
work shall succeed; and thus his failure 
was a part of his very success.’’—Pe/oubet. 


———_—— ome 





Live not in words, but mind the power 
of words. —Richard Farnsworth. 





In the Lord’s presence there is quiet 
— Wm. Taylor. 


indeed. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





NExT to the leavening work of the 
glorious Gospel of Christ, the greatest 
movement in progress here is that for the 
elevation of woman, and this has come to 
the surface within the last year. The 
appeal of Prof. Toyama last year for a 
Christian mission schools for girls, but 
voiced the growing convictions of thou- 
sands of the intelligent minds of Japan. 
It is wonderfu! to see the impetus which 
this movement is gaining. 

Count Ito, the present Prime Minister 
of Japan, is greatly interested in this 
movement, and is said to have given 
$10,000 to help it forward. The Eng- 
lish and American Episcopalians, led by 
Bishop Bickersteth, have formed a Soci- 
ety for the Promotion of Ladies’ Educa- 
tion, which has received powerful sup- 
port and pledges of help from the nobil- 
ity of the land. This is aimed especially 
to reach and educate ladies of the higher 
classes. It has already a large following 
in the capital, and a large branch has re 
cently been formed in Osaka. Its aim is 
‘¢ to establish in Tokio an institution for 
the higher education of women; and to 
encourage in every way the establish- 
ment of similar institutes in other parts 
of the Empire.” The Bishop has sent to 
England for ladies, both for the Tokio 
and Osaka Institutes. The governor and 
the commander of the Osaka garrison 
are prompt movers in this enterprise 
there Eight missionary ladies and one 
gentleman are connected with it, and the 
governor of Osaka has given his pledge 
for $10,000 for this schuol. 

The Japanese women have formed a 
Ladies’ Christian Association in Osaka, 
and at a recent meeting in the Y. M. C. 
A. Hall, an audience composed of ladies 
only, is said to have numbered over a 
thousand. This hall, centrally located in 
the midst of that great city, and seating 
about 1,500, has come into existence du- 
ring the past year, being built largely by 
contributions from the Y. M. C. A.’s of 
the United States, England and Australia. 
Mrs. Leavitt, who was here in the inte- 

rest of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, during last summer and fall, 
did a grand work in interesting the wo- 
men and many of the leading men in Ja- 
pan in the cause not only of temperance 
but of purity and of the elevation of wo- 
man generally. One of our leading Jap- 
anese workers said to me the other day 
that Mrs. Leavitt was a second Commo- 
dore Perry to the women of Japan. 

There is an eagerness to learn foreign 
sewing, cooking and other arts, which is 
spreading among the masses of the women 
of Japan, and which would of itself absorb 
the time and strength of ten times as 
many workers as are here if they gave 
themselves to that kind of work.—Gos- 
pelin All Lands. 

Cuina.—A missionary of the American 

Board writes from China: 

“‘It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that in opium this nation has at_last 
found its ‘ destroying angel.’ What cen- 
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turies of other forms of vice have failed to 
accomplish is now being brought about by 
this one agency alone. Competent local 
Chinese authorities say that it is fast de- 
stroying the population of Shansi. 
Blighted lives, pauperized families, de- 
populated villages and towns, are every- 
where seen in its direful trail. Oh, its 
terrible ravages are enough to make one 
weep tears of blood! I wish that all 
Christian people everywhere could be 
led to unite in earnest prayer that God 
in His mercy would bless with speedy 
success the efforts of those who are seek- 
ing to have a stop put to this dread ene- 
my in its career.of death.” 


INDIA —With respect to the operation 
of caste in India, the following, from the 
Indian Witness, will be read with pain- 
ful interest : 

We sympathize with the native breth- 
ren of Travancore, who are being seri- 
ously injured by Mr. Ragunatha Row’s 
decision that Christians being of no caste, 
are therefore low caste. The High Court 
of this self-styled model native State has 
confirmed the magistrate’s decision. Mis- 
sion schools have been broken up, and 
Christians refused the privilege of sending 
an address to Her Majesty, because they 
were ‘‘ low caste;’’ and also refused the 
privilege of drawing water from tanks 
resorted to by ‘‘ high caste” people, and 
likely to be compziled to keep off certain 
streets where these people walk. If the 
English Government can overlook such 
an atrocity, they may expect to hear that 
as the Queen Empress is of ‘‘ low caste,”’ 
the laws of the Empire are not binding 
upon people of ‘‘ high caste!’’ The at- 
tention of humane people is being turned 
to the caste legislation of Travancore, 
and we cannot doubt the result.— Zhe 

Christian. 


THE STRANGE ideas and assumption§ of 
some of the Ritualistic clergy are strik- 
ingly illustrated by a contreversy carried 
on in the columns of Zhe (London) 
Standard. Presumably under the im- 
pression that the baptismal ceremony is 
an infallible passport to salvation, they 
have taken to refusing to read the burial 
service over unbaptized infants. But, as 
the clergy are compelled by law to read 
this service over baptized adulterers, 
profligates, thieves, and even condemned 
murderers on their way to the scaffold, it 
seems very strange that they should have 
any scruples about doing sa over the 
bodies of children, who have never bro- 
ken a single commandment in the Deca- 
logue.— Zhe (London) Christian. 












































An Evangelical Conference will be held 
at Association Hall, Philadelphia, beginning 
November 7, with an address by Dr. Cuyler, 
of Brooklyn, and will continue three days. 
Addresses are to be made and papers read 
by Dr. Munhall, Dr. Broadbeck, of Boston ; 
Mr. Telford, of England; Mr. Needham, of 
Massachusetts ; Drs. Pierson, Morrow, Wat- 
kins, Hoyt and others. All Evangelical 
churches are requested to send delegates, 
The object of the Conference is stated to be 


‘to awaken the Churches and Christians to 


greater zeal and activity in Christian work.” 
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SCHOOL. 


TEACHERS should be selected for their 


power of inspiration of pupils as well as 
tor their learning. They should be chosen 
as teachers as well as scholars. It is noto- 
rious that some great scholars are the 
poorest teachers. 
in science and in philosophy, occupying 
positions in the best colleges, of world- 
wide eminence, who are no better fiited 
to be 
daughters. 
of disorder. 
no attempt to cause others to know. _Bet- 
ter have aman in the professor’s chair 
who has one part of knowledge A/us nine 
parts inspiration, than dne who has one 
part inspiration A/us nine parts knowledge. 
The teacher gifted in the quality of 
inspiring his pupils even if deficient in 
knowledge, will do far more to discipline 
their mind and character than his brother 
who is gifted in learning but poor in vital. 
ity. To possess both qualities is of course 
to be desired. Mark Hopkins was thus 
endowed. 
Francis Wayland was thus endowed. The 
Forum published some months ago a series 
of articles on ‘* How I was educated,” 
since included in a volume. 
are among our ablest college presidents. 
It is interesting to notice the value. which 
they place upon the power of inspiration 
in their teachers. 
element upon which theygagree in putting 
emphasis. 
are inclined to ask their first scholars to 
sit in their chairs of instruction following 
graduation. 
are evident. 
to make men more than scholars; and, 
therefore, they should elect men and not 
mere scholars. 
inclined to select authors for teachers. 
The reasons are not recondite. 
have distinguished examples of the makers 
of books who are not qualified to make 
men. 
they are training students for life, and 
they should invoke those means and 
methods which secure their aim. 


I could name scholars 


teachers than their ten-year-old 
Their class-rooms are Babels 


They know, but they make 


Agassiz was thus endowed. 


Its authors 


It is almost the only 


The colleges have been and 


The reasons of the tendency 
But colleges are designed 


The colleges, further, are 


But we 


Colleges should bear in mind that 


For gaining this purpose of inspiration 
more intimate association between teacher 
and pupil should be fostered. No small 
share of the marvelous progress of Ger- 
many in scholarship is drawn from the 
close relationship of the Seminar. The 
Seminar is already introduced to a limit: 
ed extent in a few American colleges. 
But whether with or without the name 1s 
a matter of the slightest consequence; but 
the association itself of the professor an' 
the student is of great value. It keeps the 
professor fresh and vigorous in thought 
and method. It inspires the student, 
teaching right methods of investigation. 
It promotes intellectual independence, 
and disciplines the power of weighing 
evidence. Professor Legge, the Chinese 
scholar, of Oxford, told me he seldom 
visited Professor Jowett, the vice-chancel- 


lor of the University and the translator of 


Plato, but that he found a student wi 
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him, evidently working under his immedi- 
upervision. 

Pee re F. THWING, in /ndependent. 

Mrsnzapouis, MINN. 

BARBARISM IN COLLEGES. In most of 
the colleges where there has been any 
trouble either faculty .or students have 
taken action discountenancing the practicc 
of hazing. ‘‘Rushing’’ has also been 
yoted down by the Columbia College Sopho- 
mores, who condemned the custom in a 
set of resolutions. In this connection it 
is worth while to quote President Dwight’s 
words addressed to the Yale students at 
the close of his sermon at the opening of 
the college year. He said: 

«I commend to your thought the ques- 
tion whether some of the feelings and 
practices and so-called customs of the life 
in our colleges which have descended tu 
us from the past are not inconsistent with 
the kindly, loving sentiment that should 
abide in us as educated no less than as 
Christian men, and whether it would not 
bea part of the manly living of our uni- 
versity to leave them altogether in the 
past. Friendship, in the deepest sense of 
the word, we cannot have toward all, but 
the kindly, loving, helpful spirit we can 
have; and I am sure that every true man 
among us, as he gives the matter his can- 
did thought, will admit that this spirit is 
the only one which is worthy of us as a 
community of students. Such a commu- 
nity we are—not a company of idlers or 
pleasure seekers, or selfish workers for gain 
who are nothing for others, but of students 


engaged in one of the noblest pursuits of 
life.” 





ee 


POOR BOYS AS FOOD FOR CANNON. 





The movement for extending the power 
of the military and naval authorities over 
the poorer youth of the [British] nation, 
especially the boys in Reformatories, Indus- 
trial Schools, Workhouses, and Board 
Schools, is steadily growing in influence, 
and can only be effectually checked by the 
vigorous and vigilant /oca/ action of the 
friends of peace. 

One of the latest manifestations of the 
movement took place at the recent meet 
ing at Liverpool, of the ‘‘Reformatory 
and Refuge Union,” when the following 
tesolntion was moved and carried almost 
Unanimously : 

. “That in the opinion of this meeting, 
itis desirable that increased facilities 
should be given to the managers of Certi- 
fied Industrial Schools in getting boys 
into the Army and Navy. And that the 
Council of the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union should kindly undertake, at an 
arly opportunity, to bring the subject 

‘ore the proper authorities with that 
view,” 

An amendment, in opposition to this, 
only received two votes in its support. 

—Herald of Peace. 


a 





and death, — George Fox. 








the women of that early generation who 
first broke ground in the forests of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. 
constant peril from wild beasts and from 
hostile Indians, but with heroic patience 
endured hardships, labor, and disease. 
An example of another kind of courage is 
preserved by- the descendants of Christiana 
Dickson, the wife of one of the first set- 
tlers of Erie county, Pennsylvania. 


Tar Lord’s power is over all weakness 
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WHAT SHE DID. 


Many stories are told of the courage of 


They were in 


She was a small, low-voiced woman, 


extremely timid by nature; but upon one 
subject she was resolute ; she had a horror 
of drunkenness. 
when the use of liquor was universal. 
Whisky was as common a drink as water 
among these hardy, hard-working pio 
neers. 
ciety was unheard-of. 
were born, she resolved, as far as she 
could, to put a stop to whisky-drinking in 
her home. 


She lived in the days 


A temperance’ or abstinence so- 
But when her sons 


Her husband being absent from home, 


her brothers called for the help of the 
neighbors, according to the custom of the 
time, to put up a barn needed on her 
farm. They all assembled and went to 
work, while she prepared a great dinner. 
After an hour or two, whisky was asked 
for. One of her brothers came to the 
house for it; she refused to provide it to 
make her friends 
brothers, and at last an elder in the 
church came to reason with her; to tell 
her she would be accused of meanness. 


drunk. Her other 


Without a word the little woman went 


out to the barn, and baring her head, 
stepped upon a log, and spoke to them in 


a faltering voice. ‘* My neighbors,”’ said 


she, ‘‘this is a strange thing. Three of 


you are my brothers, three of you are 
elders in the church, all of you are my 
friends. I have prepared for you the best 
dinner in my power. If you refuse to 
raise the barn without liquor, so be it. 
But before I will provide whisky to give 
you, these timbers shall rot where they 
lie.’’ The men angrily left the work and 
went home; the little woman returned to 
the house, and for hours cried as though 
her heart would break. But the next day 
every man came back, went heartily to 
work, enjoyed her good dinner, and said 
not a word abont whisky. 

Afterwards whisky at barn-raisings was 
discontinued in the county. Her sons 
grew up strong, vigorous men, who did 
good work in helping to civilize and 
Christianize the world ; their descendant, 
are all of high type of intellectual and 
moral men and women. If she had 
yielded this little point, they might have 
degenerated, like many of their neighbors 
into drunkards and spendthrifts. There 
are still vices and malignant customs to 
be conquered, and for the work we need 
women of high souls and gentle spirits, 
like Christiana Dickson. —Se/ected. 








Wuat a process it takes to purify us 


from self ! —/John Barclay. 
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THE OBJECT OF LIFE. 


What is the end of life? The end of 


life is, not to do good, although many of 
us think so. It isnot to win souls, although 
_l once thought so. 
do the will of God. That may be in the line 
of doing good or winning souls, or it may 
not. For the individual, the answer to the 
question, ‘* What is the end of my life?’’ 
is, To do the will of God, whatever that 
may be. Spurgeon replied to an invitation 
to preach to an exceptionally large au- 
dience, ‘‘ I have no ambition to preach to 
10,000 people, but to do the will of God,” 
and he declined. If we could have no am- 
bition past the will of God, our lives would 
be successful. 
no ambition to go to the heathen, 1 have 
no ambition to win souls, my ambition is 
to do the will of God, whatever that may 
be ;”” that makes all lives equally great, or 
equally small, because the only great 
thing in a life is what of God’s will there 
is in it. 
any man’s life after it is all over is to have 
done the will of God., No man or woman 
can have done any more with a life; no 
Luther, no Spurgeon, no Wesley, no Me- 
lancthon can have done any more with 


The end of life is to 


If we could say, ‘‘I have 


The maximum achievement of 


their lives; and a dairy-maid or a scaven- 


ger candoas much. Therefore the su- 
preme principle upon which we have to 
run our lives is to adhere, through good 
report and ill, through temptation and 
prosperity and adversity, to the will of 


God, wherever that may lead us. It may 
take you away to China, or you who are 


going to Africa may have to stay where you 
are, you who are going to be an evangelist 


may have to go into business, and you who 
are going into business may have to become 
an evangelist. But there is no happiness 
or success in any life till that principle is 
taken possession of. 

How can you build upa life on that 
principle? Let me give you an outline of 
a little Bible reading. The definition of 
an ideal life: ‘‘A man after mine own 
heart, who will fulfill all My law.” The 
object of lite: ‘I come to do Thy will, 
O God.”’ 

The first thing you need after life is 
food: ‘‘My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent me.” 

The next thing you need after food is 
society: ‘He that doeth the will of my 
Father in heaven, the same is my brother, 
and sister, and mother.” 

You want education: ‘‘ Teach me to 
do thy will, O God.” 

You want pleasure: ‘‘I delight to do 
thy will, O God.” 

A whole life can be built up on that 
one vertebral column, and then when all 
is over, ‘* he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever."—Professor Drum- 
mond. 





Ir is the advantage that men of slower 
tempers have, upon the men of lively 
parts,—that though they do not lead, 
they will follow well and glean clean. 

. —Wm. Penn. 
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Fruit IN PENNsSYLVANIA.—Cyrus T. 
Fox, chairman of the general fruit com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Association, made a valuable and extended 
report to the society at its meeting at 
Lancaster, from which we derive the fol- 
lowing statements, which will be inter- 
esting to fruit growers in other States : 

Pears.—The pear crop through the 
State was a fair average, the Bartlett and 
Anjou bearing the best. The September 
drouth ripened pears prematurely. Blight 
has diminished. The value of high cul- 
ture is shown by the uniform success of E. 
Satterthwait, who raises good crops every 
season, and experiences no trouble from 
‘© off years.”’ 

Grapes.—As elsewhere, the reports of 
the Brighton are uniformly good. Among 
the more promising of the newer sorts, 
are Duchesse, Pocklington and Moore’s 
Early. The experience with the Niagara 
is not sufficient to warrant definite con- 
clusions. The Concord still maintains its 
pre-eminence. T. M. Harvey, who raises 
150 sorts, pronounces the Concord worth 
all the rest. 

Apples.—On the farm of R. W. Shearer 
of Lancaster county, we are informed that 
trees bore from 50 to 60 bushels of ap- 
ples each, and hundreds of bushels went 
to waste. In order to stimulate some 
Baldwin apple trees which never- bore, al- 
though 20 years old, Mr. Shearer gave 
them a liberal dressing of wood ashes, and 
the result was ‘‘an astonishing yield.”’ 
Many orchards were unproductive, le- 
cause they were literally starved. J. C. 
Helper, of Reading, had 800 bushels from 
three acres of orchard under good treat- 
ment. In some places many were sold 
on the trees for ten cents a bushel. They 
often ripened prematurely, and winter 

. apples became autumn ones. The stock 
of cider vinegar made in the State is re- 
ported as the largest for many years. 

Cherries. —The Early Richmond is one 
of the most successful cherries, and never 
rots. The cherry crop was poor in the 
central portions of the S:ate, but abundant 
in the vicinity of Pittsburg. 

Plums.—Cultivators have been driven 
off by the curculio, and have given up 
raising plums, not knowing how easily 
this insect may be destroyed if taken in 
the right way. But there were some 
notable exceptions. Josiah Hoopes, of 
West Chester, reported large and perfect 
crops in that neighborhood, where jarring, 
was intelligently practiced... The Wild 
Goose blossoms profusely, but never bears. 
Hybridizing the Chickasaw varieties with 
the common cultivated sorts, having 
proved quite successful, it is strongly re- 
commended as opening a promising field. 
The Lombard and Richland have suc- 
ceeded in all parts of the State. 

Strawberries.—The most popular and 
successful sorts are Sharpless, Downing, 

Cumberland and Crescent. Mr. Satterth- 

wait makes the Mt. Vernon his main re- 

liance. 
Peaches.—In the southern ,portions of 






























pondent of Gardening /ilustrated, says: 
‘Wash the cabbages well with strong 
soot and water, and on the first dry day 
dust the ground about the cabbages with 
quicklime, and pick as many of the cater- 
pillars off as you can find; and during 
the winter gas-lime ‘the land and leave it 
in ridges to catch the frost, and very few 
insects will trouble you again. 
emitted froin gas-lime are so pungent that 
neither moth, butterfly, nor mole will re- 
main on land that is dressed with it.” 
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Berks county, 50,000 trees have been de 
stroyed by the yellows, but planting is 
still going on in localities found exempt 
from the disease. 
rienced cultivator, who has written a work 
on the peach and its diseases, rejects the 
bacteria theory, in common with many 
scientific and practical men. 
of cultivators recommend light soil and 
elevated situations. [We have never found 
peaches to succeed better than on strong, 
and even on quite heavy or clayey land, 
if well drained. |— Country Gentleman. 


John Rutter, an expe- 


A majority 


THE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY.—A corres- 


The odors 


THE English sparrow is not alone 


among the smaller orders of creation in 
unwittingly challenging Legislative action. 
The squirrels and prairie dogs have ex- 
hausted the Montana treasury, and caused 
a special session of the Legislature of that 
great Territory. 
authorized a bounty of ten cents for prai- 
rie dogs and. five cents for ground sqtir- 
rels, and to date the Territory has paid 
for 698,971 ground squirrels and 153,708 
prairie dogs, or a total of over $50,000. 
The bounty had not only used up all the 


Last winter that body 


money in the treasury, but was, running 
the Territory into debt. Having obtained 
the permission of the President, the Gov- 
ernor called a special session of the Legis- 
lature and repealed the law.—Z xchange. 





WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 





CoMMITTEE ON EVANGELISTIC, PAsToR- 
AL AND CHuRCH EXTENSION Work —As 
an item of general information to Friends, 
I can say that the Executive committee of 
Western Yearly meeting, on evangelistic, 
pastoral and church extension work, met 
at Friends’ meeting-house in Indianapolis, 
roth mo. r1th, 1887, and organized by 
the appointment of Nathan H. Clark, 
clerk and superintendent, William L. Pyle 
as treasurer, and Drusilla Wilson as audit- 
or. » We had’a very.-harmonious and 
profitable meeting} all the committee 
present except one. There was a desire 
clearly developed that we may keep fully 
ahead of the aggressive movement of the 
church in our day, and at the same time 
keep within the bounds of the limitations 
of truth in all things, believing that the 
doctrines and principles we profess are 
scriptural, and as such are as eternal as 
the Scriptures on which they are founded, 
but that there may be in accordance with 
these doctrines a large degree of flexibility 
in methods, and usages may change. 

N. H. Cuiark, in Christian Worker. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE official count of the vote on the 


prohibition amendment in Texas deseryes 
the careful attention of all who are inter. 
ested in the drift of public sentiment ang 
the attitude of parties regarding the tem. 
perance issue. 
the largest ever cast in the State—351,207 
against only 322,209 for President jp 
1884—thus showing that a question of 
public policy can interest voters quite-as 
deeply as a contest over the offices, Of 
this total, 129,273 were cast for pro. 
hibition, and 221,934 against, which 
means that of every 100 voters 37 sup. 
ported the amendment and 63 opposed it, 
—Nation. 


The total vote was much 


It is alleged that of the opposers of the 


prohibition amendment in Texas the 
greater number were negroes. They were 
deluded by those in the liquor interest on 
the plea of ‘* personal libeity.”’ 


HucGuH MItver’s TuRNING-POINT.—In 


laying down the foundation-stone of one 
of the larger houses built this year by 
Uncle David and his partner, the work- 
men had a royal ‘ founding-pint,” and 
two whole glasses of whisky came to my 
share. 
deemed a gill of usquebaugh an overdose, 
but it was considerably too much for me; 
and when the party broke up, and I got 
home to my books, I found, as I opened 
the pages of a favorite author,.the letters 
dancing before my eyes, and that I could 


A full-grown man would not have 


no longer master the sense. I have the 
volume at present before me—a small 
edition of the ‘‘ Essays of Bacon,’’ a good 
deal worn at the corners by the friction 
of the pocket—for of Bacon I never tired. 
The condition, into which I had brought 
myself was, I felt, one of degradation. 

I had sunk, by my own act, for the time, 
to a lower level of intelligence than that 
on which it was my privilege to be placed; 
and though the state could have been no 
very favorable one for forming a resolution, 
I in that hour determined that I should 
never again sacrifice my capacity of intel 
lectual enjoyment to a drinking usage; 
and, with God’s help, I was enabled to 
hold by the determination. . . . I see, m 
looking back on this my first year of labor, 
a dangerous point, at which, in the at- 
tempt to escape from the sense of depres: 
sion and fatigue, the craving appetite of 
the confirmed tippler might have beea 
formed. 





oe, 





Dr. TALMAGE, in one of his sermons 
recently, said: 

‘‘Don’t say you will be benevolent 
when you get rich, As well might the 
rose say: ‘I will emit no fragrance 
month, bat next month I will flood the 
gardens with aroma.’ Next month it ® 
dead.”” 

The Bible rule of doing good to others 
isto do so ‘‘as we have opportunity. 
Then and there is the time. To wait for 
the future is to lose the opportunity. 





—_——__ ome 


He that lives to live forever, neve 
fears dying. — Wm. Penn. 
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Correspondence. 











Newark, N. J., Ninth mo, 14th, 1887. 


5 
t. Editor Friends’ Review :—In the issue 
id of Eighth mo. 18th, is an article credited 
h- to the ‘*Boston Courier,” containing 
h *«Some of the Connecticut Blue Laws, 
’ 17th Century.” The author and title of 
in the “ancient volume” containing them 
of is not given, but it appears from extracts 
as which follow that they must have been 
Of taken from ‘‘ The History of Connecti- 
0» cut” by the Rev. Samuel Peters first pub- 
ch lished in England in 178r. 
ip Scribner’s Magazine for Sixth month, 
It 1818, contains a well-written article by 
W. L. Kingsley on ‘‘ Lying as a Fine 
he Art,¥ in which ten pages are devoted to 
he the claims of the Rev. Samuel Peters as 
te an artist, the writer’s position being that 
on the falsehoods contained in said history 
are of so remarkable a character that the 
‘In chronicler stands before us as an excellent 
yne sample of the ideal liar and entitled to 
by take rank with Baron Munchausen and 
tk- Antony Gallands, with the additional fact 
and in his favor that while nobody save chil- 
my dren thinks of believing Munchausen’s tales 
ave and Arabian Nights, Peters’ ‘‘ History ” 
Ise has gained credence even in New England. 
ne 5 W. L. K. says that the ‘‘ Rev.”’ gentleman 
¥ was a native of Connecticut, a graduate of 
ni 


Yale in 1757, and was Settled over a con- 


ters gregation in his native town of Hebron. 

ald He was a devoted royalist and made him- 

the self so obnoxious that he found it desir- 

nall able to leave the country, which he did 

0d about 1774 and settled in England ; where 

ton he employed himself in reviling his native 
red. country by means of the press, fitly crown- 
ught ing his effort by his history. But writing 
lon. of matters of which the press and people 
ime, of England had some knowledge, at least, 
that his work was a failure there, and when 
ced ; published in 1814 or thereabouts in Ameri- 

1 no ca, it was well-known as the ‘¢ Lying His- 

ton, tory,” and had at last been credited to 

ould some extent on the basis that a lie well 
ntel stuck to will finally be believed. 

age} W. L. K. gives five of the laws from 

i to Peters’ History which he says are but 

€, in samples of over a score, the five given are : 

abot, “No one shall run on the Sabbath day 
€ ale or walk in his garden or elsewhere except 
ae reverently, to and from meeting.’’ 

See “No one shall travel, cook victuals, 
make beds, sweep houses, cut hair, or 
thave on the Sabbath day.”’ 

am “No woman shall kiss her children on 
the sateth or fasting day.’”’ 

‘No one shall read common prayer- 
= book, keep Christmas or set loons ont 
= th minced pies, dance, play cards or play on 
4 the a instrument of music except the drum, 

it trumpet and Jewsharp.” 

“Every male shall have his hair cut 
hers Tound according to a cad.” 


nity.” These are exactly as given in Friends’ 





sit for Review, and from this agreement it is evi- 
. t that the ‘ancient volume” of the 

Boston Courier” is Peters’ History of 

ch the Scribner article tells us, ‘Dr. 

Be “tardsly, the historian of Episcopacy in 
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Connecticnt speaks of as . 
and incredible,’ ‘ludicrous and: apocry- 


- ‘extravagant 


phal,’ and of which Hon. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, Ex. Sec. of State, declares, that 
‘ not a half dozen consecutive sentences in 
the book will bear sober criticism,’ but that 
‘ its lies like Falstaff’s are gross as a moun- 
tain, open, palpable.’ ’’ 

Peters aptly remarks, after giving the 
code of ‘ blue,’’ z. ¢., ‘* bloody ”’ laws, 
that ‘*they were never suffered to be 
printed,” but makes a further statement 
that should have been noted by the 
‘* Courier ” before giving further currency 
to such a monstrous libel on the intelligence 
of its Connecticut neighbors, ‘‘ Similar 
laws,’’ says he, ** still prevail,’’—in 1781, 
only acentury ago,—‘‘ over New England 
as the common law of the country.” 

The single fact that it is admitted by 
all that this so-called code of laws, the 
specific character of which removes them 
from the domain of common law, 
was never published, ought in itself 
to be sufficient evidence of their fictitious- 
ness, while their absurdity, bigotry, in- 
justice and extravagance, aot to say fiend- 
ishness, would stamp their originators as a 
band of men fit only fora lunatic asylum or 
a reformatory ; instead of which all history 
shows them to have been fully equal at least 
to any of the other colonists save the Penn- 
sylvanians, in their intelligence, piety, 
and common sense. Hoping that Pride 
Review, which has unwittingly ‘‘ taken 
up a reproach against its neighbors,”’ will 
see that the evil is remedied as far as pos- 
sible, I remain thy friend, 

C. BIRDSALL. 





Koxomto, Inp., Tenth mo. a4th, 1887. 


Editor of Friends’ Review :—Kokomo 
Quarterly Meeting was held the 21st, 22d 
and 23d of Tenth mo., at Kokomo ; being 
held here the fourth Seventh-day in Tenth 
and First months ; and New Hope,r5 miles 
east in Fourth mo.; and at New Salem, 9 
mileseast, Eighth mo. David J. McMil- 
len, from Plainfield Quarter, and David 
Hadley, from the same Quarterly Meet- 
ing, attended in the interest of the Yearly 
Meeting’s evangelistic work. Each of the 
Monthly Meetings will furnish some 
money to assist ministers (and others) in 
holding a series of meetings within the 
limits of each Monthly Meeting The 
teaching and exhortations in the meeting 
of Ministry and Oversight were plain, 
close and practical: that ministers and 
elders might be not only exponents, but 
examples in adorning the doctrine of 
the Saviour, by being born of the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, so as to be qualified 
to edify the body in the faith and hope of 
the gospel. WItiiam Wasson. 





As the light of the sun is so agreeably 
dispensed . . . that it doth not put out 
or blind men’s eyes . . . so the Divine 
illumination and influence is administered 

. « insuch due degrees, that it neither 
banishes man’s reason, nor deprives it of 
its utility. —/Joseph Phipps. 

> 





dren, to assemble in school. 
quite an interesting school, averaging about 










From The Christian Worker. 
ALASEA. 


Dovctas Istanp, ALASKA. 


Brother Weesner has gone across the 
bay to mail some letters and get our mail, 
as the steamer has just arrived, and I am 
waiting for my excellent charge, the chil- 
We have 


eighteen ; they are very bright and learn 
fast; often when one learns a lesson he 
will teach it to others by repeating. A 
new scholar will know by heart a lesson 
and yet cannot tell by sight a single letter. 
They are anxious to learn, and but for 
their roaming habits, keeping them out of 
school so much, they would advance rap- 
could be taken inand cared for and idly. 
A home training school where the girls 
taught housekeeping, sewing, etc., and 
the boys different trades, is much needed, 
in order to give the best results: We 
have an interesting little Sabbath-school 
that is growing in numbers and interest 
also. Having no Qwarterfies or papers 
to keep us posted as to where the inter- 
national lessons are, I prepared a few, 
commencing with the birth of Christ as 
recorded in Matthew; his visit to Jerusa- 
lem at the age of twelve by Luke; bap- 
tism and public ministry, etc. I hope 
soon to able to take up the regular lessons. 
The children ask a great many questions 
that show that their minds are occupied 
in trying to comprehend the simple truths 
as read and explained tothem. We have 


| quite a number that give promise of great 


usefulness in years to come, as workers 
among their own people, could they be 
rescued from the lives of shame that are 
inevitable with their present surroundings. 
Oh! that Christian people might fully 
awake to their responsibility in connection 
with the perishing ones in our Christian 
land. We are in good health and realize 
the Lord is with us in blessing. 
Truly thy friend, 
Ws. F. BaNncHaM. 





Mucu FEELING has been aroused by the 
recent execution, in British Columbia, of 
a miner, named Sproule, for a murder 
committed by another person. After the 
execution it was shown that the accused 
could not have been present at the time 
and place of the crime. Even before he 
was hanged, there was so mach doubt felt 
that the Supreme Court of the Canadian 
Dominion ordered an arrest of sentence ; 
and as the accused was an American citi- 
zen, the Secretary of State at Washington 
also strongly pleaded for further investiga- 
tion. But the authorities, in Victoria, re- 
fused to delay the execution. A claim of 
$50,000 has been raised against the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia by the brother 
of this victim of fatal legal mistake. Such 
occurrences tend to weaken the action of 
juries in other cases; but they are a pecul- 
iar danger arising out of the irrevocable 
penalty of death.—Howard Association 
Report. 
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From The London Times. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON ARBITRATION. 





On September 23, Mr. William Jones, 
the Secretary of the English Peace So- 
ciety, was granted an interview with the 
President of the United States, in his pri- 
vate cabinet at the Executive-mansion at 
Washington, with the object of conveying 
to the United States Government the 
strong desire felt by the friends of peace 
in general on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and by the English Peace Society in par- 
ticular, that an opportunity may be sought 
and secured for the negotiation of an arbi- 
tration treaty between Great Britain and 
the United States definitely stipulating 
that any and every dispute which may 
henceforth arise between the two nations 
shall be submitted to thé decision of an 
impartial body of arbitrators, or to some 
permanent court of international refer- 
ence, to be constituted for the purpose. 

By way of special credential and testi- 
monial, Mr. Jones presented to the Presi- 
dent letters of introduction and of support 
of the object in view furnished to him by 
the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., Mr. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker poet 
of New England, and Mr. George W. 
Childs, the proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Pubhe Ledger newspaper. He also placed 
in Mr. Cleveland’s hands a comprehensive 
pamphlet drawn up by Mr. Henry Richard, 
M.P., containing the particulars of the 
most recent practical illustrations of the 
application of arbitration to the settle- 
ment of various international difficulties. 

Mr. Jones ventured to express his per- 
sonal hope that the President would show 
himself no less favorable to the principle 
of arbitration as a substitute for war, at 
least in many cases, if not in all, than 
some of his distinguished predecessors in 
office, including Presidents Grant, Hayes, 
and Garfield, each of whom had taken a 
most satisfactory position in relation to 
this great question, and copies of whose 
utterances upon it were now laid before 
Mr. Cleveland. 

The President, in reply, stated that the 
subject thus brought before him was one 
with which he might confess himself to 
have been but little acquainted hitherto ; 
and further, it was a matter respecting 
which it behoved him to speak cautiously. 
He was, however, glad to be furnished 
with the information upon it which Mr. 
Jones had placed in his hands. But he 
might acknowledge that he had been im- 
pressed by the statement, made by Gen. 
Sheridan at the Centennial banquet of the 
previous week, that the tendency of mod- 
ern warfare is to become less and less a 
test of skill, strategy, and courage, and 
more and more a system of sheer organ- 
ized murder. The President said that he 
regarded this tendency and the collateral 
growth of public opinion in favor of arbi- 
tration as two kindred movements con- 
verging towards one end—namely, the 
abolition of war among civilized people 
and the establishment of some form of a 
high court of international reference for 
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arbitration as a substitute for the decision 
of the sword. He added that as to him- 
self personally he was most averse to war, 
in common with every right-minded man. 

The President then entered into some 
general conversation with Mr. Jones, in 
the course of which the latter spoke of his 
own experiences as one of the delegates of 
the Society of Friends commissioned to 
visit France during and after the Franco- 
German war of 1870-71, for the purpose 
of distributing relief to the victims of that 
conflict. In this work of beneficence he 
had been furnished, with the active sup- 
port and protection of some of the most 
influential men in both countries and else- 
where, and he showed Mr. Cleveland a 
large certificate which he had carried with 
him in France, bearing the signatures and 
written expressions of approval of numer- 
ous official and private personages, in- 
cluding Count Bismarck-Bohlen, the late 
Cardinal Antonelli, the Lord Mayor of 
London and many others. The President 
was much interested in looking over this 
document, and cheerfully affixed his own 
signature as having perused it with plea- 
sure, though so long after the occasion of 
its original use. .He then made some in- 
quiries respecting the memorial, signed by 
more than 200 members of the English 


Parliament, which is shortly to be pre- . 


sented to him, also in promotion of an 
arbitration . treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. After receiving 
information from Mr. Jones on this sub- 
ject the President shook him cordially by 
the hand, and the interview terminated. 


se 


THE WAR SPIRIT. 








The New York correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger says : 

‘« Intelligent and observant New York- 
ers, who have just returned from Europe 
after a sojourn for some time in France 
and Germany, assert that it is well- 
nigh impossible for us at this distance to 
realize the bitter feeling existing between 
the people of the two countries, which ma- 
nifests itself in a thousand ways, even in 
the pettiest details of every day life. Mr. 
C. W. Sweet, of the Record and Guide, 
who was in Paris during the Schnaebele 
incident, for example says: ‘ My children 
had with them a German nurse, who was 
cautioned by the German waiters in our 
hotel not to speak any German on the 
streets, as she would be likely to have her 
face slapped by any one who should over- 
hear her speaking that language. At Vichy 
I saw a young Prussian officer hooted out 
of the town simply because he was a Ger- 
raan. 
needs but a very limited residence in Ger- 
many for one to see and recognize that to- 
day the Germans are far ahead of any na- 
tion in Europe in everything which relates 
to the art of war. The country seems to 
be thinking of nothing but its army, and 
the thought is always that this army shall 
soon again find. its way to France. When 
it does, it will find different material to 
cope with from what it met at the last 
visit.’ ”” 





France is united as one man. It. 
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THE MESSAGE OF GOD. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 









Some time, in the rush of life, 
In the hurry of the day, 

Like an arrow shot from heaven, 
Comes the sudden message—" Stay,” 


When the flame of life burns low, 
When the spirit takes its flight, 

When our faith seems like a star, 
Quenched in utter, endless night, 


When misfortunes overtake, 
When disaster’s dreadful cloud 

Makes the very noontide black 
With its universal shroud, 


When the sense of human sin, 
Surging o'er us, stops the breath 
With the awfulness of life 
And the awfulness of death— 


“Stay!” And like a rolling mist 
Melts away our little world, 

Like a breaking, whirling cloud 
From the peak of heaven hurled! 


Then our eyes behold the sky; 
Then we see—then are we seen, 

God has snatched the veil away, 
Whatsoever came between, 


“Stay!” And so this rushing life, 
So these hurrying feet, are still; 
And we fold these wayward hands, 

Kneel, and own the Master’s will. 


When our eyes refuse to see, 
Our proud hearts disdain His sway, 
To our blindness and our pride 
Comes the heavenly message—“ Stay,” 
—Zlilustr. Chr. Weekly, 
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OUR PRISON. 





Man is imprisoned in a little spot, 


And, fettered so, from there he cannot go, 


What lies beyond his ken he knoweth noi, 


Nor is it in 42s power to ever know, 


His strong, close prison he has called “Th 


World,” 
And knows it as an ever-moving ball, 


With many others of its fellows whirled 


Around a common center. That isall, 


Exert his utmost powers, he yet is found 


Unable even to so much as guess 


What lies beyond his telescopic bound, 


Nor set a limit to the limitless; 


Unable thus to go beyond a line 


That closes round about him like a wall, 


He tries his reason on a new design: 


Analysis gives atoms, that is all. 


As if an insect dwelling on the ground, 


Unto a grass-blade’s highest tip should 
crawl, 


And think ’twas all the world it saw around, 


Itself perched in the center of it all. 


So finite Man, unable to explore 


Beyond a limit from his little ball, 


Thinks he has viewed the universe all oe: 


He sees beyond his prison, that is all! 


For his own good was Man imprisoned her 


Nor has God left him thus devoid of hop 


Omnipotence calls to him from each sph 


And Omnipresence, through his micro 
scope. 


Omniscience yet will set the prisoner free 


Destroy each vestige of the prison W 


Man’s spirit yet will mount on wings, 


Needs but to trust his Father, that 1s 








Y 


Stay.” 
ly, 
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And why not trust Him ? He that is so good, 
And does not suffer Man to walk alone, 
But sends His guardian angels, lest he 

should 
So much as dash his foot against a stone. 
He who Creation’s circle makes His seat, 
Who fills a// space, yet hears his children 
call, 
Could make a heaven of a grain of wheat! 
Believe Him. Love Him. Trust Him— 
That is all! 
JoserH Cox Cook. 
Nebraska. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—GREAT BRIT- 
Ain.—In an address at Leeds the 25th ult. 
Gladstone said, with reference to Ireland, 
that events were ripening weekly ; that the 
Government’s policy in Ireland was going 
from bad to worse, and that the tide was 

- flowing in powerful currents and more quickly 
than he had ventured to hope, relieving him 
of the anxiety he formerly felt respecting the 

~streength of the struggle. Lord Spencer 
made a speech at Edinburgh the same day. 
He condemned the policy pursued by the 
.Government in Ireland, and expressed the 

. belief that Gladstone would scon be returned 
to power and his Home Rule measure be 
“adopted by Parliament. The Earls of Rose- 
bery ‘and Aberdeen and many other distin- 
guished persons were present. 

The ews says that unless Lord Salisbury 
wishes the fisheries negotiations between, 
England and. the United States to be hope- 
lessly doomed from the outset, he must can- 
cel the appointment of Chamberlain and se- 
lect another commissioner, 

It is announced that Chamberlain is as- 
sured of acordial reception by the American 
authorities, despite the attacks made upon 
him by interested parties, 

Aman died suddenly in South London, 
and the police took charge of the body. On 
searching the clothing of the dead man, the 
fact was discovered that he was an Ameri- 
can, and was connected with a dynamite con- 
spiracy. 


FRANCE.—Prince Victor Napoleon has is- 
sued a manifesto in reply to the manifesto 
issued by the Count of Paris some time ago. 
He demands an appeal to the people, and 
asserts that the Napoleons alone can give 
France a strong democratic government. 


Russ1A.—The Figaro states that the Czar 
visited Copenhagen with the view of taking 
decisive action in regard to Bulgarian affairs, 
and that he has formed an anti-German al- 
liance between’ Russia, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden and Denmark.’ Other Powers are 
expected to join the alliance, 

The organs of the Party of Action, irri- 
tated by German hostility towards Russia, 
strongly support the return of General Bou- 
langer to office, on the-ground that he repre- 
sents the French policy most favorable to 
Russian interests, A crisis resulting in the 
return of a Ferry Ministry, they say, might 
lead to a decrease of Russian influence. 

BULGARIA.—The Sobranje .was opened 
the 26th ult. Prince Ferdinand, attended 
by civil and military officers, drove to the 
Chamber in state. He was received by the 
people with acclamations. In his address to 

. the Sobranje the Prince said the Government 
was working for the prosperity and great- 
hess of Bulgaria. Since his accession to the 
throne order, tranquility and security had 

een restored, and the people were now hap- 
pily occupied with pacific labors. They had 
the sympathies of the Sultan and sovereigns 
of other great powers, M. Toutchoff was 
elected President of the Sobranje, and MM, 
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Stoganoff and Slavkoff were elected Vice 
Presidents of that body. 

DomMESTIC.—The United States Supreme 
Court decided to hear further argument upon 
the application for a writ of error in the case 
of the condémned Anarchists. 

According to a telegram from Atlanta, the 
Governor said the 27th ult., that prohibition 
has been tried through local option in 100 
out of 137 counties of Georgia, ‘‘ and not 
one county had gone back on its action.” 
Atlanta had not been damaged ; all fears of 
trade being diverted had proven groundless. 
The change had noticeably benefited the 
freedmen. 

The total number of immigrants arriving 
at the ports of the United States from the 
principal foreign countries, excepting Cana- 
da, during the nine months ended Ninth mo, 
30th, 1887, was 411,000, as against 294,596 
for the corresponding period of 1886. 

There is said to be considerable anxiety 
among stockmen in Montana concerning the 
threatening attitude of the Crow Indians, who 
are now reported to be trying to get the 


‘Cheyennes to join them in committing dep- 


redations, 

The first will of a dead Indian ever filed 
in Washington Territory was recently offered 
for probate at Tacoma. It provides that his 
property of forty acres shall revert to his 
brother. The Tacoma Ledger says that a 
grave question arises as to the disposition of 
the real property of an Indian upon the reser- 
vation, inasmuch as these lands, granted -by 
the United States by patent, are all alien- 
able except when the Legislature, after the 
Territorial admission to Statehood, gives the 
Indians power to convey their lands in fee 
simple to others. 

The attorney of the Toledo, Peoria and 
Warsaw Railway Company, says the com- 
pany has upto the 25th ult. settled with the 
relations or legal representatives of forty of 
the people who were killed at Chatsworth, 
and with six of those who were injured, The 
highest amount paid out on death loss was 
$2000, 

The public schools in Springfield, Illinois, 
had to be closed the 26th ult. on account of 
the scarcity of coal caused by the miners’ 
strike. A few more days of cold weather is 
expected to cause a scarcity of fuel among 
private consumers, 


There was a great gale on the lakes in the 
Northwest the 25th ult. From the accounts 
received the storm was exceptionally de- 
structive and caused great suffering. It 
reached the borders of Pennsylvania, but did 
not cross the mountains, which is a defence 
against the worst effects of Western storms. 


A telegram from Carlisle, Penna., the 26th 
ult., reported fires raging in the Blue Moun- 
tains from. Doubling Gap westward for a dis- 
tance of three miles. Gangs of men had 
been hard at work for three days fighting 
the flames without success, The tract is 
covered with valuable timber and the loss 
will be heavy. ' p 

Health Officer Smith, of New York, re- 
ports that the passengers, both at Hoffman 
and Swinburne Islands, are all well. Only 
three remain at. the hospital, and they are 
convalescent. 


Nineteen new cases of fever, and three 
deaths were reported in Tampa the 29th ult, 


An explosion of natural gas occurred at 
Pittsburg the 2oth inst., caused by the igni- 
tion of the People’s Company gas while 
workmen were making a connection in the 
basement of a store, The damage- by the 
explosion will reach $50,000. Fully $3000 
worth of plate glass was broken by the con- 
cussion, 
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Died. 


JONES.—At the residence of her daughter, 
Martha Bowerman, on Ninth month 12th, 
1887, Mary P. Jones, who for several years 
had. been an approved Minister of the 
Gospel ; a member of Raisin Monthly Meet- 
ing, Michigan. 

This dear friend, coming with her husband 
in the year 1835 to reside in this country, was 
called .upon to pass through some of the 
trials and deprivations incident to pioneer 
life. After the death of her husband, which 
occurred in 1851, she gave herself more fully 
over ,into the hands of the Lord, seeking 
wisdom from Him to enable her rightly to 
care for her family of children; and the Lord 
having heard her cry, revealed Himself as a 
Father to the fatherless and the widow’s God. 
Under these dispensations she was prepared 
as a nursing mother to visit the sick, to com- 
fort the snourner, as well as to plead with the 
sinner, pointing them tv the sympathizing 
Jesus. In the service of her dear Master she 
often persevered through difficulties and 
much bodily weakness, until, in the eighty- 
second year of her age, as a shock of grain 
fully ripe, she felt and said that for her to 
depart and be with Christ would be better. 

Christian Worker, please copy. 


COTTER.—At the home of his son-in-law» 
on the Reserve of the Seneca Nation, Indian 
Territory, Tenth month toth, 1887, Nicho- 
las Cotter; a member of that tribe, and of 
Grand River Monthly Meeting. 

He died in great peace, having been a 
humble, devoted follower of the Lord Jesus 
for several years after he had heard the word 
of salvation, 

BATES.—At her home in Westfield, Ind., 
Ninth mo, 3d, 1887, Hannah Bates. 

She was born near Alexandria, Va., Sixth 
mo. 15th, 1811. She was a member of West- 
field Monthly Meeting, and through the 
merits and love of her Redeemer she passed 
away in the faith and hope of a better life. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCO., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 
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AN OLD-TIME NEGRO. 


Rhoden Mitchell, Principal of the Rankin- 
Richards Institute of Windsor, N. C., is 





A Honsehold Manual 








































arranging a Lecture Course in that Institute. ar 

J. E. Raymond, of Harlam, N. Y., has kind. | MEDICINE, 

ly consented to aid the cause by his lecture SURGERY, 

on the “ Old-Time Negro,” at the Fifth Bap- NURSING 
tist Church, corner of 18th and Spring Gar- AND 


den Streets, Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 22d. 
R. Mitchell’ asks the cordial support of the 
churches of Philadelphia. 


HYGIENB. 
For Daily Use in the Preservation of Health 
and Care of the Sick and Injured; with an 
Introductory Outline of ANATOMY and Puys- 
IOLOGY. 


BY HENRY HARTSHORNE, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


Formerly Professor of Hygiene in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor of 
Physiology and Diseases of Children in 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania; 
Author of “Our Homes,” “Essentials of 
Practical Medicine,” &c. With Eight Plates 
and Nearly Three Hundred Woodcut IIlus- 
trations. 


: ANTED—A FRIEND TO TAKE 
charge of a large class of middle-aged 

and elderly women in the Bethany Colored 
Mission, Brandywine Street, Philadelphia. 
Must be one able to do some visiting through 
the week. Any Friend who may feel called 

to this service will please communicate with 

M. BALDERSTON, 
go2 Spring Garden Street. 


“THE BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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PHILADELPHIA : 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Price. | LEA BROTHERS & CO., 706 Sansom St. 
1. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry........secesere o-e $0 30 
2 Youthful Pilgrims,.......cccccccccscoccccecs 30 PRICE 
8. Memoir of Wm. Penn........esseessescseees 40 . ’ 
eee pee be ieet bens Pose = meeragsncs.**+274t5 corenedhcent aE 
ons LO rs 0 eni no PATEL Ve see ee eeee eeeeeereeeeses . 
@. Memoir of Maria Fox...-...0..0s---sseeve+s ee $5.00 
e ——a yer ‘Wheeler and his Visit to o 
8, Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. illus... 50 1831 THE Se 
9. Rambles ae ea ens, with Life of Dr. - 
40. Life of Ma Hemet amas ry of George Fox. a” 
esi S 
5 Ears meyuon the History and Doctrines of tis 2 COUNTY Contleman. 
bb.sebMsSeaghsbincecscdcccéscnstasnsccde 80 
A5. Memoir of Mary Capper........cecseceeseees 45 
16. “so ond Lite o: of John ioe com- = 4 THE BEST OF THE m 
’ | Agricultural Weeklies 
piaensensechseceses ° DEVOTED TO 
ne e, and other Poems, by Jane ‘ Farm Crops and Processes, 
rewdson. P' cents, gilt........... 7 Horticulture & Fruit-Crowing 
21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 50 # ° 
22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan et... 1 00 Live-Stock and Dairying, 
‘28. Religious Declension.........-ccccccsesecees 25 | While it also includes all minor departments of 
FOR SALE Rural ae such as the Poultry Yard, Ento- 
Memoir wi J. GUFMOY.cccccccccccccccccoss coos $1 50 weeey. Be re Keceey Greenhouse and Grapery, 
Annals o Karly Friends. First Series......... Vete Veterinary Repl ‘arm Questions and Answers, 
Gurne wtwe poesecenessoveocsovcesesoee g, >, Dementia Economy, and a sum- 


Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP.Gurney 1 50 


A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. aaa 


ae the News of the Week. Its MARKET RF- 
PORTS are unusually complete, and much attention 
is paid to the Prospects of the Crops, as throwing 
Hem spon noe one of ‘me most nest importans of all questions 

Sell. It is IMENT, 













FRANK A 
Friends’ Institute, i816 Yilbert Stree Street, Philadelphia, 





Illustrated, ont Oy RECENT ENLARGEM 
These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus | contains a boa ever before. The 
= libraries for Monthly Mee or Bible Schools, | Subscri on me | but we now 
as private collections. order to enlarge offer a PROIAL REDUCE N 


the ——, in 

, d is available, through which further re- 
Sz one “3 price or occasional donations can be 
. made by the Association. 


juarters where means are 


NEW CLUB RATES FOR 1888! 


Six Su 

















-AB.C. WHEAT, ASC. BARLEY, A.C. MAIZE 


Carefully Hulled. Easily Digested. 
‘Made from the Finest Grain. Ready in Ten Minutes, 
TWH COOKED: 


A\merican 
| Breaxrast |* 


' Cums. 


PUBLISHERS, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 





goes . superiority Bes! these 
wenluts ening 60 Rats bee The Publisher of the FRIENDS’ REVIEW will 


send both the CULTIVATOR AND COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN and the FRIENDS’ REVIEW, one 


and renders them most easy year, for $3.50. 





of cee - 
rocess Patente pee” When answering advertisements, you will 
Aron SA "Sai eee Le BY 4 aE ‘Ss cEkS. confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 


Send fo 5 ene 


THE CEREALS M'F’G SO. me) MURRAY 8T., N.Y the Friends’ Review. 










Two Subscriptions, in one remittance, ** 2 


Twelve Subscriptions, “ “y 13 
ore Societe | | gen ot tr ert a rae 9 
now, 9 
. RECEIPT of the 
ABC. CRUSHED WIPE OARS, [Faeemmente 
sar SPECIMEN CoPrEs FREE. Address, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, . 


5, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 
SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA, 

4 One square from 9th and Green Station. 





EDWARD BETTLE, Jr., 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Agency for 6% per cent. Mortgage Loans on 
Farms in Minnesota and Dakota, negotiated by 
Graves & Vinton, St. Paul, Minn.: 

6 percent. Farm Mortgage Loans, Principal 
and Interest guaranteed by The Middlesex Bank. 
ing Company, Middletown, Conn., a Corporation 
under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners 
of Connecticut. 

Descriptive pamphlets furnished. 
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$1. WHY NOT 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER 


Is 33 years old, has 16 Pages, is pub- 
lished Every Week in the year, com 
tains 14 Departments, treating of every 
phase of Farm Work and Farm Life, 
Practical Farmers and the Best Writers in 
the country. Has the best Market Reports. 
30,000 Subscribers pronounce 
it the Best Weekly Agricultural 
Journal in the country. Only 


$1 Par Your, Postage Pat 
Lf you subscribe before January 
a, 1888, you will get the remain 


ing numbers of this year Fret 
Address 


THE FARMER CO., 
1420 Chestnut St., F Philadelphia, Pa. 


sar By Special ment 
with the y SRN GHOAL, FARMER, 
the FRIENDS’ REVIEW and the 
FARMER will both be sent for one 
Year upon the receipt of 89 of $2.50 
the Publishers of t 
REVIBW. 





